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I will a round unvarnished tale deliver.— Othello. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE SNAKE. 


ALONG one of the paths of the Ghilani Bagh advanced a group of 
natives, having in their midst an Englishman, over whom one of 
them holds a huge red canvas umbrella: this is Major Fane. He 
is making his usual morning inspection of the garden. He stops 
to observe the work of one of the coolies employed in it, and not 
approving, he turns to the orderly behind him and says ‘ Maro’ 
(i.e. ‘ Beat’), and then turning round again towards the coolie he 
points his long gloved forefinger solemnly towards him and says 
in his quiet drawling voice, ‘ isko’ (i.e. ‘ him’), and the culprit is 
beaten (i.e. cuffed), not very severely, and the Major passes on. 

Major Fane is a man with a tall and elegant figure—Beatrice 
had probably derived hers from him—and moves with an easy, 
sauntering gait. His dress exhibits an elegance of cut not com- 
mon at that time in India. His clothes are evidently London- 
made. He wears gloves, a thing not usual in India, at all events 
not at that season of the year. But Lucius Fane had dressed 
well from his youth upward. From his boyhood had he been 
distinguished for his calm, quiet, self-possessed manner, for his 
elegant bearing and his lofty carriage. As a child of eight his 
bow was stately: at school he was called ‘my Lord’; at Addis- 
combe he was called ‘the Duke,’ or, rather, ‘the Dook.’ 
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Dismissing the garden people, all but the umbrella-bearer, of 
course, Major Fane saunters up towards the watercourse, and 
mounting the bank, here a somewhat high one, moves along it 
to the corner where the girls are seated. He salutes the fair 
concourse with his usual stately, courtly air. 

‘Oh, ah, haw! how vewy cool it always is heeaw!’ he exclaims 
as he gets within the far-spread shade of the banian tree. The 
difference of temperature between the sun and the shade is always 
very great in tropical lands, more especially in the summer time. 

‘ Delightfully so,’ says Maud Hilton, the only one standing on 
the pathway. 

‘Oh, ah!’ says Major Fane. 

The exclamation is not appropriate. It seemed as if he 
were doubting the delightfulness of the place, which the tone 
of his own speech showed that he did not mean to do. But ‘ oh,’ 
‘ah,’ and ‘hah,’ or oftener ‘haw,’ were mere interjections, mere 
sounds with him. We all have our favourite, meaningless, recur- 
rent phrases and exclamations, such as ‘By Jove!’ and ‘ By 
Jingo!’ and ‘Bless my soul!’ and ‘Golly!’ and so forth—mere 
mechanical utterances. But with Major Fane they were more in- 
dicative of character than they usually are—indicative of a certain 
slowness of thought as well as a slowness of speech. 

‘I saw “the Wogue” being taken home vewy wet,’ he says to 
Agnes Hilton, whose style of beauty, clear cut, aristocratic, some- 
what hard, is much to his taste. ‘The Rogue’ is the name of 
Agnes’s handsome, troublesome horse. 

‘Yes, I gave him a good gallop round the racecourse.’ 

‘Hah!’ 

While they are speaking an addition is made to the party. 

In each generation very nearly a million of people die of 
snake-bite in India. There are many causes for this. Snakes 
multiply excessively. A religious prejudice, founded on fear, pre- 
vents the people from killing them. The natives do not wear 
shoes or stockings. They live in huts with earthen floors, and 
thatched roofs covered with gourds and creepers, in which reptiles 
love to lurk. They sleep on the ground or on low bedsteads, from 
which the thrown-out hand or dangling leg or arm touches the 
ground. Then man walks the surface of the earth perpendicu- 
larly on his feet; the snake glides over it horizontally on his belly; 
the head and the heel are constantly coming in contact; the man’s 
eyes are very high up in the air. 
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The unexpected addition to the party is that of a snake, a 
snake of the most venomous kind known. 

The girls have all been looking towards Major Fane, and the 
most subtile of the beasts of the field has come down the pathway 
towards them unobserved. Maud Hilton feels a sudden pressure 
on her foot, a gliding motion across her instep, a sudden, cold, 
horrid, indescribable sensation there; she knows instinctively 
what it is, even before she glances down and sees. Her first, 
almost uncontrollable, impulse is to throw up the foot, so as to 
cast the venomous reptile from her; but she is quick of thought, 
firm of will, courageous: by doing so she may only throw the 
snake on to the girls before her; she may only entangle herself 
with him, cause him to turn on her. She has a wonderful self- 
command, a wonderful self-possession: she becomes neither mad 
nor paralysed with fear, and so she remains quite still—really the 
safest thing she can do—her eye a little brighter, her cheek a 
little paler, her right hand grasping the little slender riding-whip 
a little tighter. Her courage is put to the fullest proof, for the 
snake is a very long one and is moving slowly, and takes some 
time passing over her instep. But at last the horrid pressure is 
removed, and then she calls out, ‘The snake! The snake!’ Then 
there is a sudden commotion, loud shrieks and cries. They have 
all seen the enemy of mankind. Agnes Hilton sits quite still 
with her eyes fixed on the venomous gliding reptile, not because 
she is frozen or fascinated or deprived of all power of motion, but 
simply because she is not made afraid. Beatrice Fane has run 
behind the bench ; May Wynn finds herself standing on it by 
some sudden, unconscious, mechanical action ; while Lilian Fane 
throws up her legs so violently as to tumble over into the seat, 
head downward, a comical element in the scene which no one 
near her has eyes to notice. 

‘The snake! The snake!’ shouts Maud Hilton to Major Fane, 
who is standing right in the way of the death-bearer. 

‘Oh, ah!’ says the Major, lifting his eye-glass—he wears an 
eye-glass—quietly, and fixing it quietly into his right eye. 

Disturbed by the cries and movements the serpent has quick- 
ened his pace; the curves in his body have become shorter and 
move faster from side to side. 

‘The snake, Major Fane!’ ‘The snake, father!’ shout Maud 
Hilton and Beatrice Fane in one breath. 

‘Hah!’ says Major Fane. That the exclamation is ‘Hah!’ 
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and not ‘Haw!’ indicates a certain degree of excitement ofi his 
part. But still he keeps his ground, though it is evident that the 
snake means to pursue his course down the pathway, is advancing 
straight at him, and there is now but a short interval between 
them. The coolie has all this time been still holding the umbrella 
carefully over his master’s head; that is to him a paramount 
duty—he would have continued to fulfil it in the face of a battery 
of guns; but the interval has become too short for him; the fear 
of the serpent is very strong in the human breast, and so he 
tumbles down the slope of the bank, by the edge of which he is 
standing, umbrella and all. Be it remembered that the man’s 
feet were bare and his legs naked. And to get out of the way of 
a snake seems the natural thing to do. This is what the girls 
expect Major Fane to do, but he doesn’t. They all know his quiet, 
calm, deliberate way ; that he is never hurried in his rising up or 
his sitting down, in his walk or in his talk. But this, surely, is 
not the moment for lofty leisureliness. 

‘Run, father!’ shouts Lilian from the top of the arm of the 
bench on to which she has scrambled again. 

‘Jump!’ cries Maud Hilton. 

One great difficulty in story-telling is that of conveying a just 
impression of the passage of time. What has occupied a long 
period in happening is described in a few words which convey the 
idea of briefness, while that which happened in a few seconds may 
need a detailed description which conveys the idea of length, of 
duration. ‘Ten years passed away,’ ‘A sudden flash of lightning,’ 
one reads as fast as the other. What has now taken the reader 
many minutes to read had passed in a few seconds. 

Snakes do not generally attack men. They do not bite the 
heel unless they think it is about to bruise the head. They only 
give the fatal nip to hand or foot when they find these in the 
way, feel them upon them. They would rather avoid man than 
assail. They do not appear to bear about with them a constant 
sense of the enmity engendered in Eden. Their attack is more 
often defensive than aggressive. But it so happens that this 
snake has his dwelling-place in a hole in the bank a little distance 
beyond where Major Fane is standing. He evidently thinks that 
the man is purposely barring the way to it, of course with hos- 
tile intent, and so he prepares to frighten him out of the way, or 
exercise on him the power of killing which in the case of birds and 
small animals he finds so immediately fatal. And so he has reared 
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himself up, and expanded his horrid hood—so making manifest that 
he is a cobra da capello. His forked tongue is darting quickly in 
and out; he is slowly swinging his hooded head from side to side 
preparatory to launching himself forward to administer the fatal 
stroke andnip. The girls look on with horrified eyes, some hardly 
seeing; but Agnes Hilton’s steady grey eyes quietly trace the 
distinctive spectacles on the expanded hood. 

‘Oh, ah!’ says Major Fane. He hasin his hand a thin Malacca 
cane, a clouded cane, for the nice conduct of which he was famous. 

‘Oh, ah!’ he exclaims, and a sudden swift blow of the cane 
across the neck and the cobra is knocked over; a sharp cut across 
the back and he is paralysed ; a fortunate stroke across the little 
flat head and he is dead, and Major Fane has put the point of his 
well-cut English-made shoe under the body of the dead reptile, 
and heaved it into the watercourse, and it has sunk and dis- 
appeared. The orderly has rushed up the bank and is holding the 
huge umbrella over Major Fane’s head as before. The whole 
thing has passed like a dream. 

‘Tell your mother, Beatrice,’ says Major Fane, ‘that I do not 
want my breakfast to be sent up to the Magazine this morning,’ 
and putting his well-gloved fingers to his hat, he lifts it with his 
usual easy grace, and saunters quietly away. 

‘It has made me feel quite faint,’ says Beatrice. 

‘How my heart is beating,’ says May Wynn, putting her hand 
to her side. 

‘Well done, Major Fane!’ cries Agnes Hilton, clapping her 
hands. ‘The snake must have passed very close to you, Maud?’ 

‘He passed right over my instep,’ says Maud, quietly. 

‘ And you did not move!’ exclaims May Wynn, in an admir- 
ing, almost awe-stricken, voice. 

‘I should have shrieked and kicked out, and jumped a yard 
high in the air,’ cries Lilian Fane. 

‘If she had kicked out she would have sent the snake on to 
the top of us; that is why she did not,’ cries Agnes, with quick 
understanding, and looking at her sister with proud fond eyes, and 
with a glow of admiration on her face. 

‘It would be a fine sight to see your father in a great city at 
the time of an earthquake,’ says Maud, quickly, turning towards 
Beatrice Fane. ‘I can imagine him sauntering down a street 
where the houses were shaking on either side, and looking up at 
them quietly with his eye-glass in his eye,’ 
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‘Himself unshaken while everything else was shaking,’ says 
her sister Agnes. ‘I like a man like that.’ 

‘It was a cobra, and a very big one too,’ she goes on to say ; 
‘the spectacles were enormous.’ 

A train of thought has arisen in Beatrice Fane’s mind, and she 
says, ‘I wonder if one could put one’s mouth to a snake-bite and 
suck the wound, as I believe was done by somebody.’ 

‘Why, of course, at once, if it was any one you loved—cared 
for,’ says Maud Hilton, in her deep bell-like tones. 

‘Surely for any one—if one only could,’ says gentle-hearted 
May Wynn. 

‘ A lover’s ear will hear the lowest sound,’ says Shakespeare. 
The deepening colour on the cheeks betray the ears that have first 
heard the fall of the approaching footsteps. Maud Hilton’s cheek 
has flushed first. Her eyes turn, as if drawn perforce, towards 
the pathway by which Major Fane had approached, and then, as 
if by a sudden effort of self-control, are turned away again, The 
colour has risen, red and bright, into May Wynn’s soft womanly 
cheek too. In Beatrice Fane’s hair lies the gold of the sunset, 
and now on her cheek appears the flush of the morn; it proclaims 
the coming god. But Lilian Fane continues to dangle her feet 
unconcernedly: Agnes Hilton casts a quick sudden glance at her 
sister, but that is all. 

Three cheeks have flushed, but only two men appear. 

Of one of them you would say, ‘What a handsome young 
fellow!’ of the other, ‘What a grand man!’ But with regard to 
the latter as with regard to Maud Hilton—whose cheeks have 
paled, and whose hands tremble at the nearer approach of the 
men as they had not paled or trembled when she had felt the 
weight of the death-dealing serpent upon her foot—it was of 
the inward and not of the outward, of the light within and not of 
the tabernacle that you first took cognisance. It was a grand face, 
a majestic form ; but it was the expression of the one, the carriage 
of the other, that first impressed you. The features of the face 
were as finely cut as those of an antique statue: a straight nose 
well set on, a well cut mouth and magnificently moulded chin, a 
splendid forehead, bread and high, on which ‘ sparkled plain the 
star of greatness,’ to borrow a line from ‘The Rose Garden’ of 
Sheikh Sadi of Shiraz, eyes dark grey like those of an eagle; 
but it is the look of power, of stern command, the noble royal 
look, that first engages your regard. Your eye will follow with 
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attention the details of that splendid, manly form: the wide 
shoulders, the deep chest, the lean flanks, the great height—but it 
is its majestic carriage that will strike you first. That pale com- 
manding brow, those eagle eyes, that firm set mouth—you know 
that you look upon one destined for great things, born to be a 
ruler among his fellow-men, and though he is quite a young man 
this is already beginning to appear. Philip Lennox, who is only 
a captain in the army, though he has held higher local rank, has 
already attained a foremost place among the famous soldier-states- 
men of our latest conquered kingdom—province they call it in 
India—of the Punjab. He has shown a conspicuous capacity for 
affairs, civil or military. He has shown that he has in him the 
qualities of a great administrator as well as of a great general. 
Placed in charge of a wild, turbulent, newly-acquired district on 
the Punjab frontier, he had introduced law and order into it, 
founded cities in it, and intersected it with roads. He had, at 
the same time, made it secure against the incursions of the wild 
frontier tribes; had worsted those strong fierce mountaineers in 
many an engagement; had stricken an awe into them such as 
they had never felt before. A man of enormous strength and 
courage, an accomplished swordsman, he had met their foremost 
champions in single combat, and overcome them. How skilful 
and cunning his arrangements for the fight ; how well combined 
the movements; how fierce the assault ; how terrible the long, in- 
defatigable, unsparing pursuit. That pursuit in which their best 
and bravest fell along the way, many under the force of Lennox’s 
own arm, for he was ever foremost in it, was what struck most 
terror into those border raiders. He was a terrible man, terrible 
in the battlefield, terrible in his office chair. He exacted an im- 
plicit obedience, the utmost tale of work. He was an indefatigable 
worker himself. His enforcement of a full pull at the collar, his 
imperious unbending will, his reserved nature, which seemed to 
expand and become genial only on the battlefield, made ordinary 
men think service under him hard and unpleasant. That was the 
only thing that could be urged against his civilrule. But his name 
was a name of power. 

Such had been the effect of his fine presence, his strength 
of intellect, his force of will, his fearlessness, his constant com- 
mand of success, of his strict justice, and, it may be added, 
of his plain pure mode of living, that he had actually to exert 
all the power of his authority to prevent himself from being 
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deified, for a sect had started up bearing his name, of which he 
was to have been the god, the object of worship. 

His companion does not walk the earth with such commanding 
footsteps, but with a lighter, gayer tread. You might have said 
of the two, ‘ Here comes Richard Coeur de Lion, with a handsome 
bright young squire.’ Though there is really not much difference 
in age between the two, the latter looks much the younger man, 
because his face is more gay and bright, not so severe, and because 
it is so smooth, and fair, and hairless. It is a handsome face, and 
he has also a very well-built form, light, and strong, and graceful. 
It is a good face, with clear, bright, honest eyes, and a pleasant 
smiling mouth, with a look of almost feminine delicacy and refine- 
ment. There isa look of shrewdness too in the eyes: a canny 
look, which with the rather high cheekbones proclaim his Scotch 
nativity. But notwithstanding the somewhat high cheekbones 
the outline of the face is oval ; the forehead is broad and upright 
if not very high, the grey eyes, somewhat small and deep-set, 
have in them a shrewd, kindly, thoughtful look with an oft-coming 
humorous twinkle; the nose a delicate aquiline ; a firm-set, well- 
cut mouth, expressive of shrewdness, firmness, kindliness, gaiety ; 
a well-moulded chin. This young man is also in the army. He 
belongs to the 76th Regiment of Native Infantry. His name is 
William Hay. He is the William referred to by Beatrice Fane; 
he who would not have his marriage put off until December, but 
insisted that it should take place immediately after the setting in 
of the rains. With all his feminine air he does not look like a 
young fellow who would be either a ‘ laggard in love or a dastard 
in war.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘I WISH I HAD.’ 


THESE girls are all fresh out from England, as their clear, bright, 
healthy looks unmistakably show. They have all come out ‘from 
home’ during the past cold season—some earlier, some later. 
Their arrival had, of course, produced a great commotion in 
Khizrabad. Young English women did not flock to India in those 
days in such numbers as they do now. During the past two 
years the only spinster in the place had been the Miss Lyster 
about whom the girls have talked, and who, though still very 
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graceful, yet was no longer young; her life was devoted to the 
nursing of an invalid mother, and was bound to be so devoted so 
long as that mother lived. The advent of four or five only com- 
monly good-looking, attractive girls would have been deemed a 
great event, and these were uncommonly good-looking and at- 
tractive. Their coming had added greatly to the gaiety and 
joyfulness of the place. There had been a series of balls, and 
dinners, and picnics, and other social entertainments. There is 
a very great difference between a solitary ride and a ride with a 
pretty girl. The deeper emotions had been stirred. To use the 
old-world phraseology, which science had not yet superseded, 
Cupid began to dart his keen arrows around. Now arose before 
the men visions of love and marriage, of sweet courtship and 
happy wedlock. There came a sudden stirring of the strongest 
passion in the heart of man. Khizrabad passed into the con- 
dition of the earth in the days of Noé, when they thought of 
nothing but marrying and giving in marriage. There arose in it 
a turmoil of love-making, in which every one took a part, either 
as performer or spectator. The progress of each ‘affair’ was 
watched with the keenest interest. Nothing else was talked 
about. ‘ He is a “ gone coon,” or, ‘ Will he “ come to the scratch” ? ’ 
said the users of slang. Bets were made in chicks and bottles of 
champagne. ‘Will she accept or refuse?’ ‘What will her 
mother say?’ Each courtship, or faintest shadow of a courtship, 
produced an immense amount of excitement, of watching and ob- 
servation, of gossip and talk and comment, of prognostication and 
prophecy ; and two or three of them were going on at the same 
time. The sporting doctor of the 66th had made Agnes Hilton 
a prompt confident proposal, and had been met by a swift dis- 
dainful refusal. Agnes was passionately fond of horses, but not of 
horsey men. Then old Dr. Brodie of the 76th, the hunks and 
miser, the founder of and chief shareholder in the Khizrabad Bank, 
had afforded immense amusement by falling in love with the 
child Lilian, forty years and more his junior. How ludicrous had 
been the antics of the toothless old wooer with his appropriately 
gold-mohur-hued face! He had thought that he could descend 
on the fair one in a shower of rupees, one may say, though he 
was liker to Vulcan than to Jove. ‘He thinks that his lakh of 
rupees will make up for his lack of everything else,’ said Major 
Penn, a writer for the Press and a man of wit. ‘It is a good 
thing for us that Old Brodie has fallen in love,’ said some fellow 
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in his regiment ; ‘it makes him pleasanter to sit by, now that he 
has a new suit of clothes. He has worn that old putoo suit of 
his for the past twenty years.’ ‘No, I thank you, sir!’ it was 
rumoured had been Lilian’s English reply to Dr. Brodie’s offer of 
his big hand and little heart in very broad Scotch. 

‘ Marry our daughter! He—the son of a blacksmith in the 
Highlands!’ said Mrs. Fane to her husband. She was excessively 
indignant. It was a personal insult. She carried her feelings 
with regard to Birth—she always spelt it in her mind with a 
capital letter—to an excessive height. 

The beautiful Beatrice Fane had, of course, been the cause 
of a great stirring of the feelings, of a great arousing of curiosity. 
Who was she likely to marry? She had half-a-dozen silent, 
hopeless adorers. But William Hay had at once openly avowed 
himself a candidate for her fair hand. He had begun to 
pay her attentions at once. But Mr. Melvil was the man of 
highest rank and position in the place. He was in the coveted 
Civil Service. He might rise—was in fact certain to rise—to 
higher honours yet. The girl marrying him would at once attain 
to a very high social position. He had avery large income ; he had 
a splendid house, a splendid establishment. He wasa man of birth 
and breeding, of a very polished address, with many social gifts, 
much liked and popular, good-looking, and in the prime of life. 
He was a friend of the family, an especial favourite with Mrs. 
Fane. Her preference, of course, would be for him. Mr. Melvil 
not only held high rank in the special hierarchy of the East India 
Company, under which his family had held high official positions 
and attained to fame and fortune, but could claim a good place in 
English social circles since his uncle (Lord Melvil, the Colonial 
Governor) had been raised to the Peerage. ‘That is enough for 
her,’ said those who did not like Mrs. Fane. ‘The Red Book is 
her Bible. Of course she will marry her daughter to the nephew 
of a lord.’ But Hay had entered the field at once and pressed 
his suit with vigour. He had secured the first fancy of the girl. 
The immediate surrender to her charms of a young man of such 
excellent qualities, of so high a character, of such a winning 
address, so cheerful and gay, though of an open and pronounced 
piety, and of such an attractive personal appearance, who might 
have looked for success in the wooing of any girl, at once 
recommended him to her favour. 

And so it soon began to be whispered about that it was only 
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the mother’s opposition that was likely to prevent William Hay 
from being successful in his suit. And it certainly spoke very 
highly for his personal qualities that he was successful, notwith- 
standing that Mrs. Fane could not make out that he was in any 
way connected with the Marquis of Tweeddale. His father was 
only a factor. But he wasin the army. He had a promise of 
civil employ in the Punjab. He had all the qualities that com- 
mand success. He was a young man of highest principles and 
character, strictly religious—and Mrs. Fane did not fail to re- 
member that that was greatly in his favour, even in regard to his 
worldly interests: there was then a great uplifting of the 
Christian flag in India; the Clapham sect was very powerful, 
both in the Board of Control and in the Board of Directors (of 
the East India Company) in England; the last ruler of these 
Provinces had been the son of a missionary ; the present ruler of 
the Punjab was an Irish Protestant ; it was desired to make the 
government of India of a distinctly Christian character; mission- 
ary effort was favoured (all of which, doubtless, had its influence 
in bringing about the coming ‘ Mutiny’); men in high official 
positions professed—in the religious meaning of the word—Christi- 
anity, and promulgated it; piety was in favour in high places; 
prayer paid. 

Then Hay had that gentlemanly address which Mrs. Fane 
so greatly valued. He was very good-looking; he was very 
‘nice.’ And though the wife of the grandson of an earl, her- 
self the niece of the Chairman of the Board of Directors, Mrs. 
Fane was also a woman. Here was a case of true love, of love at 
first sight. It was soon to be seen that Hay’s immediate and 
vigorous love-making had had its effect. Her opposition might 
not be ofany use. And so with William Hay and Beatrice Fane, the 
course of true love had run smooth, and was now nearing the wished- 
forend. It had now ceased to have any great personal interest for 
the good people of Khizrabad, except of course in connection with 
the coming ceremonial and the wedding-breakfast. That interest 
was now concentrated on another love affair. 

Captain Lennox belonged to the Punjab Commission, but he was 
just now on special duty in a neighbouring independent State. 
He was cousin to William Hay, and often came in (to Khizrabad) to 
stay with him. There was no doubt that he had been greatly 
attracted by Maud Hilton. He greatly sought her society: it was 
certain that she was greatly pleased with his. They were great 
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friends. Had a warmer feeling sprung up between them? Was 
it likely todo so? They were not either of them of the class of 
persons who wear their hearts upon their sleeves, and so even the 
women—lynx-eyed, sharp-nosed, unscrupulously prying and obtru- 
sive as they are in such matters—were at fault. About the great 
liking and the friendship there could be nodoubt. He had singled 
her out from the very beginning as William Hay had singled out 
Beatrice Fane. He was in a position to marry, of course. He 
was about to return to his lonely station, his place of ‘ watch and 
ward,’ his ‘ marquisate,’ on the Punjab frontier. What more 
likely than that a man returning to a lonely frontier station, 
especially a man of Lennox’s character, should desire to take a 
nice, pretty English girl back with him? Would he propose? 
If he did so, would she not be certain to accept? How could a 
girl refuse a man like him? 

Then May Wynn arrived on the scene, and there was an 
alteration in the position of things, which raised the general 
excitement to the utmost pitch. Captain Lennox was greatly 
taken with her; her attraction for him must have been very 
great when a man of his self-controlled, reserved character 
allowed it to be so visible. Is it not in love as in electricity 
(perhaps they are the same thing), that the unlike attracts 
and the like repels? The man of a strong commanding character 
may admire a woman who has the same qualities, but many 
prefer to marry one of a softer, more yielding nature. The 
clever man may like to talk to a woman who is as clever, but 
prefers to marry one who is not so. Two exactly similar natures 
would only clash. Two circles can only meet at a point. Prom- 
inences fit into hollows. With two similar natures there would 
be a redundancy of the same quality. Dissimilar natures supply 
the defects in either, supplement one another. The man prefers 
the feminine qualities; the woman the masculine. As Lennox 
was a man of men, so was May Wynn a woman of women. 

‘It is now six to four on Miss Wynn,’ said stout old Colonel 
Barnes. It is strange to reflect how what is of utmost import to 
ourselves may be a matter of sport and jest to others. 

This is the explanation of why three of the girls were excited, 
though only two men appeared. 

‘Oh, William!’ cries Lilian Fane, with girlish eagerness, as 
the two young men get near to the bench, ‘ we have all nearly 
been bitten by a snake.’ . 
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‘ All of you?’ says Hay, smiling his pleasant smile. 

‘Yes, all of us. It went down the pathway here, close by the 
bench, right in the middle of our feet.’ 

‘If your feet were where they are now yow were not in much 
danger,’ says Hay. Then ‘ Yow were not in danger?’ he says 
tenderly to Beatrice Fane. 

‘ You were in no danger ?’ says Lennox, with eager solicitude 
and an unusual softness in his voice, to-——May Wynn. 

The crimson tide rises high in May Wynn’s soft, tender 
cheek, ebbs low in Maud Hilton’s more firmly but as exquisitely 
moulded one. Among the others there is a sudden, quick 
awakening of interest ; a concentration of attention, a rustle of 
excitement and expectation. Lilian Fane, still perched on the 
arm of the seat, gives a little convulsive kick of her legs. Agnes 
Hilton glances quickly from May Wynn to her sister. She by 
no means relieves but adds to the tension by her quick, sharp 
speech. 

‘It was only my sister who was in any sort of danger. The 
snake passed right over her foot.’ 

‘Yes, and she never moved! ’ cries Lilian, her astonishment at 
that fact still strong upon her. ‘I should have jumped a yard 
high. I never could have kept still with the cobra passing over 
my foot ; I must have kicked my foot.’ 

‘ Maud did not do so because that would have sent the snake 
on to the top of one of us—of Miss Wynn, perhaps—sent it 
among us. That is why she did not do so,’ says Agnes Hilton, 
in her firm, clear voice. 

‘It was very brave and noble of her!’ cries May Wynn, with 
eager, generous warmth. 

‘Grand !’ cries William Hay, clapping his hands. 

Despite all her efforts, Maud Hilton’s eyes seek Lennox’s face. 
But a hasty indifferent ‘Yes’ is all that comes from him. He 
does not turn his eyes towards her. He exhibits no concern about 
the danger she has run; utters no word of praise of her self- 
control, of congratulation at her escape. He seems to be thinking 
more of May Wynn’s words than of what has given rise to them ; 
of May Wynn’s generous warmth of approval than of her own 
coolness and courage, of her risking of her own life and saving 
that of some other. Agnes watching her sees a slight tremor 
pass over her frame, a slight spasm pass across her face, both so 
slight as to have escaped any other but her own angry, excited, 
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solicitous gaze. Then the usual predominant expression of calm 
self-command comes over the face and she says quietly: 

‘The only one who was really in danger was Major Fane. The 
snake attacked him. He killed it as quietly with his cane as if 
he were squashing a fly with a flapper.’ 

‘Did he?’ says William Hay. 

‘The only thing that has suffered is Lilian’s hat.’ 

‘Oh, it isnot damaged,’ cries Lilian, pulling it quickly off her 
head and looking at it with anxious looks. She was very careful 
of her adornments. And this was a hat just out from ‘ home,’ one 
of the latest fashion. 

‘There was really more of comedy than of tragedy in the 
whole affair,’ goes on Maud, with a little laugh. ‘The way that 
Lilian tumbled over into the seat, and the way that Major Fane’s 
orderly tumbled down the embankment, umbrella and all!’ and 
she describes the two incidents in a way that makes them all 
laugh—the more readily, perhaps, because of the tension of their 
feelings. 

‘But I really thought that father would be bitten,’ says 
Lilian, as she eagerly relates the details of the affair; ‘he took 
such a long time screwing his glass into his eye.’ 

But now the actual physical atmosphere has begun to thrill, 
too. It is past the usual time for being indoors; it is nearly 
eight o’clock. They must now hurry away. They go down 
together to one of the gateways where the young men have left 
their horses. Here the girls must separate for their respective 
homes. They are all walking, for they all live very near, which 
is the reason that those who have been riding have sent their 
horses away. 

‘We shall all meet again at Mr. Melvil’s to-night,’ says Beatrice 
Fane. 

‘Yes,’ says May Wynn. 

‘Yes,’ says Agnes Hilton. 

William Hay must see his betrothed one home, of course. 
Maud Hilton and Agnes have to go up one side of the garden 
only in order to reach their home, the Bank House, whose 
grounds are coterminous with those of the Bagh. And May 
Wynn does not live much further off, though her father’s bunga- 
low is immediately under the city wall, the north wall of the city. 
It is natural to suppose that Lennox will accompany Hay to 
Major Fane’s, and that they will then ride home together. It is 
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the natural supposition, what they all expect. Or rather, there 
is no supposition, no expectation at all in the matter, any more 
than there is with regard to the Fane girls going to their own 
house, the Hiltons to theirs. No thought was given to the sub- 
ject, it was a matter of course. So there is again a sudden thrill 
of excitement when Lennox says to May Wynn: 

‘T will see you home, Miss Wynn.’ 

‘Oh, no, thank you ; no,’ replies May Wynn hurriedly, with a 
rush of blood to her cheek. ‘There is no need to. It is only a 
step. I go through the church compound. I am home when I 
get to the churchyard gate.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I will see you home. I can go round that way. I 
dare say I shall be at Major Fane’s long before my cousin is ready 
to leave.’ 

‘Good-bye!’ ‘Good morning!’ ‘Aurevoir!’ and the three 
parties go their several ways. 

Maud and Agnes Hilton walk on for a while in silence. These 
two sisters love one another very dearly. But Maud’s profound 
reserve has always set somewhat of a barrier between them. The 
common is the best, after all. Uncommon, higher, nobler 
natures must have more of isolation. The very excess of sensi- 
bility, that makes them so capable of love and sympathy, so 
desirous of them, makes them shrink from any great display of 
them, prevents them from attracting them. The excess of feeling 
prevents its free flow. 

‘You are very brave, Maud!’ says Agnes, at last, when they 
are very near home. There is a double meaning in her words; 
Maud looks at her with hard, stern eyes. 

‘I mean to say,’ exclaims Agnes, hastily, ‘that it was very 
brave of you to stand so still with that snake, that cobra, on your 
foot. It might have bitten you.’ 

‘I wish it——’ and she stops—‘had,’ she was about to say. 
The word had almost leaped forth from her mouth. She tightly 
compressed the lips that had almost betrayed her thought. But 
she is content with having stopped it. She disdains to give her 
words another turn, to falsify the sentence by giving it another 
ending, though her quick mind had instantly presented her with 
one— had not been so heavy.’ 

‘ To stand still was the safest thing to do,’ she adds, quietly. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE CHAPLAIN’S DAUGHTER. 


THE distance is certainly a short one. They have very soon 
reached the church compound: an ordinary compound like any 
other ; for in India our dead do not lie in the churchyards, but 
in separate cemeteries placed some distance away. There May 
Wynn is home, as she has only to pass across this compound to 
reach that of her father’s bungalow. And so at the gate she 
stops preparatory to wishing her companion good-bye. But 
Lennox says to her, ‘I will see you to the wicket,’ and to the 
groom following with his horse, ‘Stop here.’ They have crossed 
the church compound and reached the little wicket which leads 
into Mr. Wynn’s grounds beyond. The wicket stands between 
two grand old mango-trees which cast their united shadow over a 
wide extent of ground. There hangs about the spot that feeling 
of deep quiet and intense silence which is to be found, not on 
the lonely mountain top, not in the depths of the primeval forest, 
not on the solitary lonely plain, but only in the retired spots 
of a great, bustling, noisy city. The squirrels are running about 
around the giant boles of the trees which afford them so safe a 
home, and their noiseless movements serve to intensify the 
silence. The wicket is reached. May raises her hand to the 
latch. ‘Good-bye!’ she says hurriedly, her eyes turned away. 

‘I have something to say to you ’ and then he stops. 

This man is noted for his absolute fearlessness. He has had 
to fight and rule on the troubled Punjab frontier. He has crossed 
swords with many a wild Pathan and many a fierce Afreedy. In 
his saddle or in his office-chair, wielding sword or pen, no sort of 
fear has ever troubled him. To encounter the enemy at any 
odds; to carry out a great administrative scheme; to state his 
opinions openly and freely, to act upon his own judgment: these 
things have never cost him a moment’s misgiving. He is accus- 
tomed to think, speak, write, act, absolutely without fear. He 
has, hitherto, always treated the future with a lordly indifference. 
But now he is apprehensive of what the next few minutes may 
bring forth: afraid to ask a young girl a question. But he has 
sought this opportunity and may not let it pass. He places his 
hand on the wicket so that she may not go through. This 
brings him close by her side. 

‘Question to ask you. You must know what it is——’ 
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Her glowing cheeks and downcast eyes on it. The out- 
stretched hand drops down by her side. 

‘Will you marry me?’ 

He has often had words of deepest import to utter; words on 
which have hung his life and what he valued far more, his repu- 
tation; but they had not cost him such an effort to utter as 
these. 

‘I—I—cannot,’ she replies. 

Hitherto the shock of adverse circumstances has awakened in 
him nothing but a quicker animation. He has joyed to meet it. 
He is the born fighter ; a struggle to him is delectable ; he loves 
to wrestle and overcome. He cares not for the easy and smooth, 
but for the rough and difficult. He has had no desire that his 
bark should glide smoothly down the river of life; the roaring 
breaker, where there is need for the strong arm and the steady 
eye, for the stout heart and the thinking brain, is delightful to 
him. But now the vessel reels at this adverse shock! Now for 
once does his heart sink and his spirit falter. He means to make 
his life noble; what he seeks would have made it blissful too. 

‘{ am rude and rough, I know,’ he says; ‘I am not what they 
call a ladies’ man. I have lived for many years away from the 
society of ladies—away from all society—have perhaps got out of 
its ways. I cannot make myself pleasant. I cannot gloze and 
smile. Iam plain of speech. I speak out whatI think. I have 
had to rule with the strong hand. Men have called me self- 
opinionated, domineering, harsh.’ (This talk about himself showed 
that in him, as in all great men, self-consciousness was very strong.) 
‘They have written it of me. I am held harsh and rough, I know, 
and I dare sayI am. But I think I could be gentle in my own 
home; toany oneI cared for—to—to How could I be rough 
to one whom I would shield from all roughness? I had dared to 
hope, Miss Wynn. We have been such friends—I love you so.’ 

‘I—I—wish you had not spoken to me,’ cries May, wringing 
her hands. ‘I cannot marry——’ 

Lennox steels his heart to hear the fatal ‘ you.’ 

But ‘any one,’ falters May. ‘I cannot leave my father.’ The 
last words are spoken very low—but he has heard them. 

‘Is that your only reason?’ he cries eagerly. ‘It is not that 
you do not care for me? Do you care for me?’ 

‘Oh, do not ask me,’ cries May, in a voice of distress. 

*T must ask you——’ 
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‘Poor father has lived such a lonely life ever since my mother 
died.’ 

‘Is that your only reason ?’ 

‘Ten long years by himself-——’ 

‘You have not answered my question.’ 

‘ With no one to take care of him.’ 

‘Do you care for me ?’ 

‘ And I have been with him barely four months yet.’ 

‘Do you care for me?’ 

‘Oh, do not press me; it troubles me so.’ 

‘You give me hope.’ 

She gives no reply. A negative must be put into words, 
silence is affirmative. His eyes brighten. He draws a long, deep 
breath. 

‘You cannot say that you do not care forme. You have not 
answered that question. Do you care forme? Oh, Miss Wynn! 
Oh, dearest !’ 

The word startles her from her difficultly maintained self- 
possession. She cannot but raise her cast-down eyes. They 
encounter his. It is enough. His arm is round her waist: she 
is clasped to his broad strong breast. Their lips meet and then he 
lets her go. They stand speechless for a time, he drawing long 
deep breaths, she short hurried ones. Then he says in an 
undertone, as if to himself, ‘ Thank God!’ 

‘Oh, Captain Lennox!’ 

‘Captain Lennox!’ he cries in a tone of playful reproach and 
joyful simulated indignation. ‘ Captain Lennox !—Philip.’ 

‘Oh, Philip!’ she cries, pronouncing the name, when she does 
pronounce it, with a lingering, timid tenderness. ‘I wish you 
had not asked me—I wish you had never wished——’ 

‘Dare you say that? Dare you say you wish we had never 
met? And, having met you, how could I but desire to make you 
my own’—thus do lovers exaggerate the attractions of the 
beloved one—and she is once more clasped to his bosom, and their 
lips meet in a longer, closer kiss. 

‘But that belongs to the past. What we have to think of now 
is the future.’ 

Two hours hence it will be too hot here even for the most 
ardent pair of lovers; as it is, the temperature is very high, the 
canopy of the wide-leafed mango-trees notwithstanding. The 
well-known hot wind is beginning to blow; but as yet it is only 
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a warm breeze and not a fiery gale. The spot is not yet unbear- 
able, only beginning to be uncomfortable. But the lovers begin 
to think of the exposure, the exposure to the sun so much 
dreaded in India—-not for themselves, but each for the other. 

‘You must not remain here any longer > *T have much to 
say, but I must not keep you here any longer ’—they both exclaim 
in the same breath. ‘And there is the old khansaman going up 
tothe house. I must not keep father waiting for his breakfast 
—this morning above all others,’ adds May, hastily. 

‘You will tell him, of course F 

‘ Y—e—-s,’ with a troubled lengthening of the word. 

‘I will come up and see him after breakfast.’ 

‘Come out in the sun?’ 

‘Yes; of course. I must see him at once.’ 

‘But you must not ride up or come in Captain Hay’s dog-cart 
—you must get a covered carriage.’ Her solicitude, needless 
though he may deem it, is very sweet to him. 

‘I will.’ 

She is gone.. Lennox feels that, in a strange extraordinary 
sort of way—cool, hard-headed man though he is. Has he held 
her in his arms? Has he kissed her? Was it not all a dream? 
His success in the struggles of war and peace has been greatly due 
to continued, unbroken, full command of his faculties. He has 
never felt confused ; his mind has never been obscured or shaken 
in the most critical conjuncture. But now he feels bewildered, 
dazed. Was it alladream? That look! Those kisses! That 
holding of her in his arms! No—there is the latch on which she 
had put her hand, there the mango-trees which have lent their 
friendly shade. No; it is not a dream, but a splendid reality. 
His frame expands; he holds his head more proudly than ever, 
he strides along the pathway with amore lordly step. And when 
he has reached the gateway and mounted his coal-black steed—-on 
that account, and by reason of the terror inspired by his presence, 
named of the frontier people ‘ Baba Sheitan’ (Father Satan)—he sits 
him with a more lordly air than ever. An easy gallop home is 
what ‘Monarch’ (that is the horse’s real, Christian name) has 
expected; this is not fray or foray time. But his master 
suddenly sends him dashing forward, and then reins him in; 
makes him curvet and caracole ; and then gives him the reins and 
sends him forward at his topmost speed. It is only his fierce 
bounding that can accord with the bounding of the rider’s heart, 
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only his mad rush that can accord with the flow of the blood in 
the rider’s veins. 

May Wynn had said that she must not delay her father’s 
breakfast, must hurry up to the house; but when she has passed 
into the quiet seclusion of the garden or orchard, thickly planted 
with fruit trees, and also with trees good for shade, into which the 
wicket opens, she cannot but linger there for a while to realise her 
new-found happiness, taste of her new-found bliss. Her heart 
was given to him as wholly as his to her. With a strange new 
tingling sensation, with a tremor and thrill never felt before, with 
the awakening of a new being within her, does she recall the 
memory of that first embrace and kiss. In that memory all things 
fade away. She becomes unconscious of everything else in that 
swoon of love, that ecstasy of joy. It is upon her even after she 
has left the garden and is walking toward the house, taking no 
note of anything about her. But the thought of her father, of 
what all this may mean to him, comes upon her in full strength the 
moment she has passed into the house. For she has entered by 
way of the drawing-room, and that apartment remains, has been 
left, has been strictly kept, exactly as it was when her mother had 
died, ten years before, in this very house. The constant breaking- 
up of house and home is one of the characteristic features of 
the life of us poor Anglo-Indians in India. We are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. There-is the annual relief of regiments ; 
officials are continually being transferred from one station to 
another, or going on leave—privilege leave, sick leave, furlough ; 
there are visits to the hills, and the ‘going home’ to England. 
The lures and penates are in a constant state of transfer from one 
hand to another. Few people remain very long in one place. 
But among the officials who do so are the ‘ civil surgeons’ and 
the chaplains. Khizrabad was not celebrated for the excellence 
of its climate; so the desire Mr. Wynn had to continue where he 
was was not interfered with by the wish of any other chaplain 
to take his place. 

A younger son, the master hope, the strong desire of Cuthbert 
Wynn’s life had been to pass his years by the side of the old hall, 
the home of his forefathers, ministering in the church in which 
so many of his knightly ancestors lay, among the people whose 
forefathers had been on the land of his forefathers for so many 
generations back. This family living wasa poor one. His friends 
looked for far higher preferment for him, expected him to rise to 
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the highest offices in the Church, because of his great attainments, 
because of his saintly character, because of his passionate love of 
his sacred calling: but that was the desire of his own heart, his 
only ambition. His own wish and the hopes of his friends were 
alike doomed to disappointment. There came a sudden loss of 
health. He could not live in England—must seek a warmer 
climate. And so he had accepted an Indian chaplaincy. It was 
a terrible blow—but he bore it with the cheerful fortitude of a 
gentleman, the calm submission of a Christian. It was his 
Heavenly Father’s hand, let it lead him whither it would. An 
Englishman must not whine. But it was a severe blow, doubly 
severe in what it took him from and what it took him to. In 
those days India was a very severe place of exile for a man like 
him: morally, socially, intellectually. Then its severity came to 
be lightened for him in a way that made him bless the guiding 
hand. A woman of a noble and beautiful character was given to 
him for wife. Then came six years of perfect happiness. And 
then she was taken from him. Now was it harder than it had 
ever been before to bend the head and say ‘ Thy will be done.’ 
He had to send his little girl, his only child, to England. He 
passed into a greater loneliness, a drearier solitude than ever. 
For three or four years it was an absolute loneliness, a complete 
solitude. Then, when his girl had grown older, he relieved and 
lightened it; he strove to prevent that estrangement between 
distant father and child which is the curse and canker of English 
life in India, by close and constant and copious communication 
with her. She was clever and had a gift of writing. And often, 
by means of writing, a closer moral and intellectual communion 
may be established than is possible in the ordinary commonplace 
commerce of daily life—there is a restraint on speech in regard 
to the matters of deepest interest and concern. Then May Wynn 
came out, and her father once more enjoyed a sweet and tender 
and intellectual companionship: such a companionship as he above 
all men was most fitted to enjoy. He was relieved of his lonely 
solitude. Once more were his days made bright and gladsome. 
The improvement in his health and spirits was visible to all. 
May Wynn thinks of all these things as she looks round the 
drawing-room, to preserve which exactly as her mother had left 
it had been her father’s pious care, and hers too, even to the 
placing of the new flowersin the old places. All this had occurred 
to her as she had stood by the wicket. But the other love is a 
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mighty force. Toit, asthe great Greek poet has it, ‘ the Immortal 
and the Ephemeral yield.’ 
: ‘Must she leave him? How can she leave him ?’ 

May Wynn is herself a child of Khizrabad. She was born in 
this house. She had toddled about on baby legs under the 
shadow of the mango-trees in the little sheltered, secluded com- 
pound. Are our earliest recollections of the eye or the ear, of 
things seen or heard ? May Wynn sometimes wondered. Washer 
own earliest recollection that of the little curly-tailed squirrels 
running about, or that of the muezzin’s call? She was born beneath 
the shadow of the Christian church as well as beneath the shadow 
of the Mahomedan battlement. But there were no bells in those 
days in the steeple of the church, and there had come forth from it 
no sounds to attach themselves to her memory. When she had 
returned to this house a few months before, when everything about 
her was so confusingly familiar and unfamiliar, when the memories 
of her childhood came upon her in a crowd, like a procession 
approaching in a confused mass, of the constituent portions of which 
we become cognizant only gradually, then as she lay awake in 
her bed of a morning the sound that awoke the most distinct echo 
in her mind was not the distant, sullen roar of the morning gun, 
but the loud-toned chaunt of the muezzin: ‘ Allah-Akbar! Alla- 
ho-Akbar !’ 

Bath and breakfast are over—in India the bath is taken after 
the morning excursion and before the second, or big breakfast, 
before the quiet seclusion of the mid-day hours. Mr. Wynn is 
seated in his study, of course with a book in his hand. Against 
all the walls of the room are book-shelves, not ‘ rising to the roof,’ 
that is twenty feet up, but still sufficiently high to hold a great 
number of volumes. Around him are his books, his most familiar 
friends. There is not on his face the proud, or cunning, or com- 
bative, or smug, or jovial look that you so often see on that of 
parson or priest. It was a face expressive only of the unworldly 
side of his calling. It was a singularly benign and sweet and 
pure and saintly face. There was on it a look of absolute holi- 
ness. On the delicate and refined face had always been a spiritual 
look, which had been added to, intensified, by sorrow and suffering 
and much lonely thought. Least of all, however, was there on this 
face the sanctimonious look ; only one of simple holiness. 

The light screen of split bamboos hanging before one of the 
inner doorways is lifted and May Wynn glides into the room. 
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‘ Oh, father, something has happened!’ she exclaims in a troubled 
voice, as she comes up to the side of his chair. He has not had 
time to disengage his attention from his book and give it fully to 
her; he has heard and understood the words, but not noticed the 
tone in which they are spoken. 

‘What is it, dear?’ he asks, thinking it is some small domestic 
catastrophe, large to the feminine mind. 

‘ Something that I wish—could almost wish—had never hap- 
pened,’ she says hurriedly. ‘You know, father, dear, that I have 
always longed to come out to you, and be with you, and look 
after you, and keep house for you, and cheer you up. I had 
expected to be always with you; all the time that you were out 
here, and then to have gone back to England with you F 

‘ You are not ill, child?’ exclaims Mr. Wynn, hastily. He has 
in mind his own delicate health, her mother’s early death. 

‘Oh, no, I am very well——’ 

She looks indeed supremely well. Never has the current of 
life run so strongly through her veins. Be ashamed of it, strive 
to ignore it, to disguise it as she may, beneath the trouble of 
breaking the news to her father lies a vivid, vivifying joy- 
ousness. 

‘Thank God for that! You have been very good to me, dear. 
We have been very happy together. It might have been other- 
wise. These long separations between parent and child are 
dangerous. I thank God for that happiness. But I cannot 
expect to have you with me always. Somebody else will some 
day come seeking you for his own > (He speaks the last words 
playfully.) ‘But what has happened ?’ 

*O father, that——’ 

‘That! What?’ 

‘What you were speaking about ?’ 

‘TI was speaking about!’ 

‘About somebody else——’ 

‘Ah!’ 

It has come on him very unexpectedly. He lived a very 
retired life. He did not attend those public and private gather- 
ings at which Lennox and his daughter had so constantly met. 
Somebody would come for her some day; but so soon! And who 
was it? A shadow of anxiety passes over his face. 

‘Tell me, child——’ 

May has knelt down by his chair; she has placed her soft 
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hand on his arm; and then with averted face she whispers, 
‘Captain Lennox has proposed to me.’ 

She had been with him only four months of her adult life. 
Even what we hope and desire may sometimes come too scon. 
But that was not what troubled him so much as the thought of 
who it might be. She was avery young girl. She might have 
made a hasty, foolish choice. Had he been remiss in his care of 
her? It would be terrible if she should have given her heart to 
one unworthy of her, for whom he himself could not care, of 
whom he could not approve. 

‘Captain Lennox——’ He experiences a great sensation of 
relief—of joy. This is a worthy choice. 

‘Yes, and I wish he had not——’ With her hand on her 
father’s arm, she is almost sincere in that utterance. ‘I do not 
wish to leave you, dearest father. Ido not wish to be parted 
from you.’ You know the dearest wish of my heart has been to 
live with you and cheer you, so far as I could, after all those 
lonely years. But what could I do when he would keep asking 
me if I cared for him ?’ 

‘And you do care for him?’ he says gently, laying his hand 
softly on her head. 

‘Y—e—s. But I will not leave you, father. I told him so. I 
should feel faithless to myself—I love you more than any one else.’ 

Cuthbert Wynn looked down on the bent head, and smiled a 
little sadly. 

‘Dear child!’ he said, ‘your companionship has been very 
sweet tome. ButI shall not be sorry when it has ended—so : 

‘Oh, father!’ 

‘I am not very old, and I have no immediate fear for myself; 
but I am not very strong, and this is a land of sickness and sudden 
death. It will be a great comfort and relief to me to see you 
settled in a home of your own, with some one to love and protect 
you. I do not know Captain Lennox very well. I am afraid I 
have been rather neglectful of my duty in not taking more share 
in your amusements. But he is a man of public repute, of a well- 
known high character. Sans peur et sans reproche. I have 
heard the words applied to him. He is a great favourite with the 
Lawrences; that is a strong recommendation. He is a man of 
most undoubted ability. He has already made a name for him- 
self. What little I have seen of him I have liked. You have not 
made me sad, but most happy, child.’ 
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‘You have made me most happy too, father,’ whispers May ; 
and then some tender, loving words pass between them, and then 
May jumps up suddenly—the lover’s ear will catch the slightest 
sound—and, with the blood rushing up into her cheeks, exclaims: 

‘He has arrived. He said he would come and see you after 
breakfast. You had better ask him to come in here.’ 

The two men, suddenly made of such importance to each 
other, look at one another—Lennox has not seen very much of 
Mr. Wynn either—curiously and anxiously ; anxiously, for different 
reasons. They form a striking contrast. The one is the very 
embodiment of strength and power, the other of sweetness and 
gentleness. And yet the gentle man has his strength, and the 
strong man his gentleness too. Philip Lennox was especially 
gentle and tender with women and with children. 

‘May tells me that I may look for your approval of our 
engagement.’ 

‘Yes,’ says Mr. Wynn; and the look and bearing of the man 
before him have pleased him so well that he holds out his hand, 
and says, ‘ My warmest approval.’ 

Lennox takes the slender, delicate white hand in his own big 
brown one. 

‘I think I may safely trust the happiness of my child—my 
only child—in your hands.’ 

‘You may. It shall be my dearest care.’ Then, after a pause : 
‘May says she does not wish to leave you. I have no desire to 
hurry on the marriage.’ 

‘Let it be whenever you and May may wish. Of course, you 
would have to wait until the cold weather. I suppose something 
will have to be done in the way of clothes,’ 

‘My work in this neighbourhood will keep me here until 
the end of the year. I must then go back to Dera Lutfoolah 
Khan. It would not be easy for me to get away from there. I 
should like to be married before I went—about the beginning of 
next year.’ 

‘Yes, I should like to have had her with me for a year.’ 

As a matter of fact, Lennox would rather have been married 
immediate, say in a month. He was aman of prompt action. 
He would have liked to have made May Wynn his own at once. 
But he understood what the feelings of the father and daughter 
would be in the matter—understood better than he would have 
got credit for. He had not the quick, facile sympathy of men of 
VOL. XV.—NO, 86, N.S, 7 
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a nervous and imaginative temperament, which makes them enter 
so quickly and fully into the feelings of those they are in im- 
mediate contact with, and who, by the way, become so completely 
engaged with those present that they are apt to become com- 
pletely disengaged from those absent. He was looked on as a 
harsh, hard man, one who had no care for anything but the success 
of an undertaking. (For want of that facile sympathy he had 
not been liked in his regiment. He could not run into that com- 
munion of low tastes, low pleasures, low opinions, and low thoughts 
which constitutes ‘ good fellowship.’ He spoke out his mind. He 
could not abide a fool. He could not let the foul speech pass. 
He was quick of temper, and he had few friends, though those 
he had were bound to him by hooks of steel, and were men whose 
friendship was an honour.) Though not possessed of any excess 
of that imaginative sympathy referred to afore the parenthesis, 
and which is often more a thing of the head than of the heart, he 
was quite capable of understanding what home-love meant, for he 
had himself felt it deeply. His mother and sister, who had made 
up his own early home-circle—his father had died in his infancy 
—had never had cause to complain of any want of affection, of 
loving-kindness on his part, stern though he was even in his 
youth. He still kept up a constant communication with them; 
no pleasure was allowed to interrupt it, of course, for it was to 
him the greatest of pleasures; but what was more, no work, how- 
ever urgent or pressing, had been allowed to interfere with it 
either. He had written to his mother by every mail ever since 
he had come out. The only complaint his mother and sister 
ever had to make was of his profuse generosity towards them. 
(There are men cold to most without the home-circle, and very 
warm to all within it, as there are men the reverse.) He could 
understand of what depth the affection between May Wynn and 
her father must be. 

It is with a strange sensation that May sees the two men come 
into the drawing-room together. There is always at first a certain 
awkwardness in the relationships by marriage. You have suddenly 
to receive a stranger, for whom possibly you yourself do not much 
care, as a father or as a son, as a mother or as a daughter, as a 
brother or as a sister. You suddenly find yourself on a kissing 
footing with people with whom you would only have shaken hands 
before, which is sometimes very pleasant, sometimes not so much so, 

But the awkwardness here is soon relieved by the old Khansa- 
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man announcing that the tiffin is on the table. It is relieved by 
Lennox’s simple quiet acceptance of his position as a member of 
the household ; he does not assume any of the airs of possession to 
which engaged men are prone; he does not pay May any special 
and pointed attention. It is set aside by the sustained flow of 
interesting talk between the two men, which surprises May as 
much as it delights her. She had not expected it; the two men 
were so different. Lennox was an outdoor man, a man of action ; 
Mr. Wynn was an indoor man, a man of thought. He was a 
student and a scholar, the other a soldier and an administrator. 
She had found out that Lennox—Philip now—did not care for those 
books of fiction and poetry in which she and her father took such 
delight. He did not read novels, and he did not care for poetry, 
except of the class represented by Scott’s poems and Macaulay’s 
‘Lays of Ancient Rome ;’ she had once found that he knew the 
noble ‘Ode to Duty’ by heart, but he had not come across it in 
Wordsworth’s works(which he had neverread), but outsidethem. He 
was certainly not a ‘ great reader’ in the circulating-library accepta- 
tion ofthe term. But, as a matter of fact, Lennox had read many 
books. And he had read to some purpose, for he had always read 
with a purpose; carefully, thoughtfully, in certain fixed lines, con- 
vergingly. He meant to bea great general, a great ruler. He read 
everything that bore on the art of war or the art of government. 
He had read the history of every battle, of every great campaign. 
He had read the life of every great commander, of every great 
ruler. True incidents and real characters may be as full of romance 
as fictitious ones. None of his reading was idle. He was not by 
nature a talker, but having read with a purpose he had made all 
that served that purpose so thoroughly his own, had obtained so 
complete a mastery over it, that he speaks about it with great 
fluency and ease. And so there isa great flow of talk between the 
parson and the soldier, between the father-in-law and son-in-law 
to be; and so they sat on in the dining-room for a long time 
after luncheon; then they move into the cool, dark drawing- 
room, and after a little while Mr. Wynn retires for his usual 
afternoon siesta and the newly-engaged couple are left to 
themselves. A deep silence reigns around. This is the time 
for all cessation of work and movement, both indoors and 
out. To all the western doorways of the house are attached 
thick mattresses or screens of the sacred scented khus-khus 
grass, passing through which the dry, hot gale becomes a 
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cool and fragrant zephyr; the screens of split bamboo attached 
to all the doorways, inner or outer, are let down; the doors and 
windows are all closed, only one door on the eastern side being 
left open to promote a draught through the house; the blinds and 
curtains are all drawn. The house has been closely barricaded 
against the inimical heat and glare without. The drawing-room 
is as cool and dark and solitary as the depth of any densest bower 
for whispering lovers made. Amid that quiet and silence the 
lovers pass at once into that separate common atmosphere which 
is henceforth to divide them from the rest of the world. Then 
comes an enchanted time for them. Then comes that blissful 
hour which those who have known it will remember, and those 
who have not will imagine, better than I can tell; an hour in 
which the embrace and kiss of the morning were not forgotten to 
be repeated, I ween. 

They are to ride out together in the evening; and, of course, 
Lennox would have dined here also, but that both May and he 
are going to Mr. Melvil’s, who has to-night an entertainment to 
which the whole station is looking forward with great interest, for 
there is to be something unexpected and novel about it. 


(Zo be continued.) 














IN THE MATTER OF DODSON AND FOGG, 
GENTLEMEN. 


WHEN Dr. Johnson said that ‘ he did not care to speak ill of any 
man behind his back, but he believed the gentleman to be an 
attorney,’ he was jesting, with an eye to the gallery ; when, in more 
serious mood, he made his will, an attorney was one of the gentle- 
men whom he appointed executors. The world has remembered 
only the jeer. The death-bed confidence has had no more weight 
than had the death-bed request to Lord Eldon to attend church 
on Sundays. This is no solitary instance. What doctors were to 
Moliére, what mothers-in-law are to the singers of the music-hall, 
that practitioners of the law are to the world at large. The faults 
of its social economy are on our heads; the sins of the legisla- 
tive fathers are visited upon the administrative children. This 
we no longer resent; calumny of our class we have learned to 
bear with the same equanimity with which our assailants join in 
the General Confession. But it is intolerable that the general 
antipathy should be allowed, in particular applications, to injure 
the living or revile the memory of the dead. For fifty years some 
odious charges made against Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, attorneys, 
who formerly carried on a lucrative practice in Freeman’s Court, 
Cornhill, have remained unanswered. An unthinking assent has 
been given to these allegations, till the names of two honourable 
gentlemen have become a synonym for chicanery and pettifogging 
malpractices, and they themselves have been classed with the 
grotesque and detestable creatures of fiction, with Oily Gammon 
and Attorney Case. We propose to examine the facts on which, 
it is said, these grave accusations are founded. 

The principal charges against Messrs. Dodson and Fogg are 
that they instigated and conducted to an unjust issue an action, 
brought in the Court of Common Pleas, for breach of promise of 
marriage; that by distortion of the evidence they procured a 
serious miscarriage of justice; and that, having undertaken the 
plaintiffs case ‘on speculation,’ and made an agreement not to 
charge her for their services unless successful, they were guilty of 
unprofessional conduct akin to the offences of maintenance and 
common barratry. If it can be shown that the verdict was 
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supported by adequate and untainted testimony, the main charges 
against Messrs. Dodson and Fogg fall to the ground. 

It is necessary, therefore, to examine carefully the evidence 
adduced at the trial of the cause of Bardell v. Pickwick. But, by 
a singular mischance, the only record which now exists is con- 
tained in certain memoirs, compiled partly by friends of the 
defendant, but principally by the defendant himself.! That 
these papers should be inspired by bitter and implacable hatred is 
a matter of course. There is no malice like the malice of a 
defeated litigant. The bitterness of love turned to hate, the fury 
of a woman scorned—these are feeble and transient emotions com- 
pared with the rage of an unsuccessful suitor. The field being 
lost, for him all is lost. His unconquerable hate is impotent, the 
study of revenge serves but to increase his sense of injury. It 
was with such feelings that most of the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ were 
written. But Mr. Pickwick was fortunate beyond his deserts. 
His papers were edited by the late Mr. Dickens, a gentleman of 
some humour and observation, whose name ensured for them a 
wide circulation, and who succeeded in restraining to some extent 
the misrepresentations of his author. Mr. Dickens perceived that 
the hero as litigant was a new and inauspicious portent; but his 
task, one suspects, must have been even more arduous than that 
which he afterwards undertook in curtailing the amorous garru- 
lities of Grimaldi. Even with his revision, the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ 
contain some obvious inaccuracies and travesties of fact. But, 
accepting the report as it stands, we propose to justify Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg out of their assailant’s mouth. 

It is worth while to cite one or two instances of the inaccu- 
racy which pervades the ‘Pickwick Papers.’ In so simple a 
matter as transcribing the courteous letter sent him by Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg before commencing the action, Mr. Pickwick 
makes a mistake of three years in the date.2 Mr. Fogg is 
described as ‘ an elderly, pimply faced, vegetable-diet sort of man’; * 
and, without being a vegetarian, one may see that this account 
of his personal appearance is founded on prejudice rather than 
observation. This is the ‘ cold punch’ or licensed victualler’s view 
of human nature and a wholesome regimen. Mr. Pickwick’s 

! See the ‘ Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club,’ Vol. I. p. 185, and else- 
where. The references, here and throughout, are to the Jubilee Edition: 


Macmillan & Co., 1886. 
2 Thid. I, 339. The error is pointed out by Mr. Chas. Dickens the Younger, 
§ [hid 1, 363. 
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references to Messrs. Dodson and Fogg are habitually inaccurate. 
He represents that Mr. Fogg refused to see him till joined by his 
partner, Mr. Dodson. Solicitors do not usually summon all the 
members of a firm to receive a client or an opponent. Nor, if 
Dodson and Fogg were as rapacious as he represents, is it easy to 
see why two partners should attend the trial, when it is certain 
that the Taxing-Master would allow remuneration for one only. 
The alleged purpose of their attendance is even stranger than the 
fact. Mr. Dodson, it is said, produced the plaintiff’s umbrella, 
and Mr. Fogg her pattens.' Why? How could the pattens or 
umbrella be evidence against the defendant ?—unless they were 
gifts from him to the plaintiff, which was not alleged. But a 
more conclusive instance of inaccuracy occurs in an account of a 
cricket-match between Muggleton and Dingley Dell, at which Mr. 
Pickwick and his friends were present. These villages are situ- 
ated in Kent, once the opponent on equal terms of All England, 
and a county whose sons may justly claim that, winning or losing, 
they have always played the game to the end, as behoves good 
sportsmen and compatriots of Fuller Pilch, of Wenman, and of 
Alfred Mynn. On the occasion narrated by Mr. Pickwick, 
Muggleton won the toss, and elected to take first innings. A 
good start was made, and at the luncheon interval the score was 
54 for two wickets. Mr. Pickwick and his friends partook, 
with more zest than discretion, of the ‘ cold but capital’ refresh- 
ments provided, and they appear to have been so well satisfied 
with the wine that they remained at the inn when the players 
returned to the field. It was not till past midnight that the 
Pickwickians left the Blue Lion, and returned to their host’s, ex- 
tremely drunk, and greatly scandalising the ladies of the family. 
Mr. Pickwick was no sportsman, and his offence against good 
manners might have been forgiven. He is not the only man who 
has found cricket on the hearth an easier and more attractive game 
than cricket on the heath. But he has chosen to suggest that the 

cricketers were such as he. The game, he asserts, was abandoned by 
eleven men of Kent before an innings was completed! ‘In an early 
period of the winning game,’ he says, ‘ Dingley Dell gave in, and 

allowed the superior prowess of All Muggleton.’? If Mr. Pickwick 

is so inaccurate in matters which are indifferent, how are we to 

credit charges made by him in matters which affected him closely 

and aroused his keen resentment? But Dodson and Fogg are 


» Ibid, II. 100. ? Tbid, 1.131, 
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dead; their voices can never now be raised to confute their 
slanderer. 

Let us consider the case as it is narrated by Mr. Pickwick. 

Mrs. Bardell, the plaintiff in the action, was the widow of a 
gentleman engaged in the Excise Department of the Civil Service. 
Mr. Pickwick, the defendant, was a retired tradesman, possessed, 
as was admitted at the Bar, of considerable means.!' He had 
remained a bachelor to the mature age when bachelors commonly 
marry their housekeepers and love affairs are especially deadly. 
He boasted an unimpaired digestion, an undiminished appetite. 
Physically he was fitted for Czesar’s body-guard, for he was fat, and 
sleek-headed, and (with a memorable exception) he slept o’ nights. 
Several times in the short space covered by the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ 
he is recorded to have been intoxicated. Once he was imprisoned 
in the public pound;? on another occasion he resisted the peace 
officers, and was ordered to give bail for good behaviour.* It is, 
perhaps, more pertinent to observe that he constantly exhibited 
the philandering propensities which are specially nauseating 
when, as in his case, the privileges allowed to age are claimed and 
exercised with the ardour of youth. He kissed ‘the young 
ladies,’ he kissed Bella,’ he occasioned a scandal by unbecom- 
ing gallantry and kissing his hand to a married lady at a public 
meeting.© It was proved at the trial that, on yet another 
occasion, he caused the projected marriage of a lady to be broken 
off, in circumstances very inadequately described by himself as 
‘a romantic adventure.’’ Moreover, released from business 
cares, he now, for the first time, enjoyed unstinted leisure, and 
had no more absorbing pursuit than some trifling antiquarian 
researches. For two years he had occupied rooms in the residence 
of Mrs. Bardell, and, if he possessed the inclination, did not lack 
the opportunity of making his court to the ‘comely ’ widow, whose 
‘agreeable appearance’ and ‘exquisite talent’ in cooking he did 
not fail to note. It is probably, therefore, doing him no injustice to 
assume that for two years his gaitered legs had trod the primrose 
path of dalliance. His thoughts constantly ran on love affairs. His 
mind, we are told, when sleepless and far from home, ‘ reverted to 
Mrs. Bardell.’* He assisted the clandestine courtship and palliated 
the runaway match of one of his friends and followers. He was 


1 Thid. 11.124. He appears to have been engaged in the sugar trade, IT. 463, 
2 Thid. I. 356. 3 Tbhid. 1. 474. 4 Ibid. I. 193. 5 Thid. I. 527. 
6 Thid, I, 243. 7 Tbid, If. 118,119; and see ch. xxii. § bid. I. 426. 
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the author of a Theory of Proposals of Marriage, ! which deserves 
to be as celebrated as his ‘Speculations on the Source of 
the Hampstead Ponds,’ and certainly bears traces, in spite of his 
disclaimer, of being deduced from long and arduous practice. 
This theory he expounded, in the tone of a professor addressing 
his pupil, to a gentleman who had already made several tem- 
porarily successful experiments in the art. Mr. Pickwick’s friends 
appear to have given credence to the claim made by Mrs. Bardell ; 
and, indeed, it is a remarkable fact that her case was proved 
almost entirely by witnesses friendly to the defendant. If, as 


Butler says— 
Is not the winding up witnesses 
And nicking, more than half the bus’ness? 


the plaintiffs case must have been presented to the jury in 
circumstances of unusual difficulty. 

Mr. Winkle, one of Mr. Pickwick’s companions, deposed to a 
circumstance strongly corroborating the plaintiffs story. He 
remembered, he said, calling at the plaintiff’s house and seeing 
that ‘the defendant, Mr. Pickwick, was holding the plaintiff in 
his arms, with his hands clasping her waist ; the plaintiff appeared 
to have fainted away.’? He heard the defendant call the plain- 
tiff ‘a good creature’ and ask her ‘to compose herself, for what a 
situation it was if anybody should come,’ or words to that effect. 
This was the impression on his mind, but he could not swear that 
the words used were not: ‘My dear Mrs. Bardell, you’re a good 
creature ; compose yourself to this situation, for to this situation you 
must come,’ or words to that effect. This testimony was confirmed 
by the evidence of two other witnesses, friends of the defendant. 
The plaintiff was not, of course, according to the law at that time, a 
competent witness; nor was the defendant. But he has chosen to 
give an account of this circumstance in his memoirs,’ in which he 
admits that he had asked the plaintiff, when alone with her: ‘Do you 
think it’s a much greater expense to keep two persons than one?’ 
and similar questions, which he himself would probably have clas- 
sified as the Proposal Implied, Illusory, or Oblique. Mr. Pickwick 
afterwards alleged that he intended to allude to a man named 
Weller, whom he proposed to engage as his servant. That he should 
converse on so commonplace a subject in so mysterious a manner 
is extremely improbable; and it ought to be noted, that at this 
time Weller was actually in service at an hotel, and had given no 


2 Thid. 1. 449. 2 Dhid. II. 117. 3 Thid, ch. xii. 
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intimation that he wished to leave it. Moreover, there was no cross- 
examination to show that the conversation had relation to Weller, 
and the whole reference to him was, probably, an afterthought. 

In the course of further evidence at the trial, Mrs. Sanders, 
a neighbour of the plaintiff, proved that she had heard Mr. 
Pickwick ask the plaintiff’s little boy how he should like to have 
another father. Mr. Pickwick did not venture to deny that he 
used this significant expression ; nor is any attempt made in his 
book to explain it away. It is evident that there was running in 
Mr. Pickwick’s mind the familiar line: 


A man that’s married is a man that’s pa’d. 


But in cross-examination it was suggested that his question 
referred to a baker whom he thought the plaintiff was about to 
marry. If this suggestion was made seriously, the jury must 
have been asked to believe that Mr. Pickwick was in the habit of 
discussing with a boy of eight or ten the love affairs of his land- 
lady. But the obvious answer is that the suggestion, if true, 
could have been substantiated by the evidence of the baker. Yet 
Mr. Pickwick did not venture to put him in the box. It is 
significant that when, years after, Mr. Burnand wrote the libretto 
of the cantata bearing Mr. Pickwick’s name, he felt it ne- 
cessary to excuse his hero’s infidelity by giving to this airy, 
anonymous baker a local habitation, though not a name, and 
by introducing a representation of him in the flesh before the 
eyes of an astonished audience. Mr. Burnand’s usual shrewdness 
has been disarmed by the suggestion which, in Mr. Perker’s 
language, was intended to throw dust in the eyes of the judge. 
This allusion to himself or some other person as the probable 
future stepfather of the plaintiff's son is the only part of the 
plaintiffs case not corroborated by the defendant’s friends, or ad- 
mitted by himself. Some evidence was given of general reputa- 
tion of an engagement between the parties, and some by the man 
Weller apparently intended to indicate the unscrupulous nature 
of the defence; and this practically concluded the plaintiff's case. 
It is idle to say upon this that there was nothing from which the 
jury could infer a promise of marriage; and the defendant called 
no witnesses.! The verdict the jury gave for the plaintiff (for 
7501.) was eminently reasonable; and if injustice was done to 


1 Very probably, evidence of an express promise was given, but, as Mr. Pickwick 
does not record it, the point may be left out of consideration. Had there been 
no evidence to support the verdict, the defendant’s counsel would certainly have 
taken the point at the hearing or on motion for a new trial. 
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Mr. Pickwick, it must have been from some cause not brought 
within their cognisance. 

Did Mr. Pickwick, then, suffer from any inability to presen: 
his case to the Court? On the contrary, he was represented by 
a very respectable and competent solicitor, and by counsel ‘ at the 
very top of his profession,’! who was said to lead the Court by the 
nose. The defendant’s advisers were agreed ‘it was lucky that 
they had prevented the other side from getting him.’? It is 
expressly recorded that Mr. Serjeant Snubbins ‘did the best he 
could for “ Mr. Pickwick” in a long and very emphatic address, 
in which he bestowed the highest possible eulogiums on the 
character and conduct of Mr. Pickwick.’* The case was tried by 
a London jury, at the Guildhall, where one would not suppose 
sentiment to abound unduly; and the summing-up was a model 
of impartiality. The best testimony to the fairness of the verdict 
is that Mr. Pickwick never sought to question it, but accepted 
the result, not indeed good-humouredly, but in dogged silence. 
Against the advice of his friends, he refused to pay the damages, 
and was imprisoned for a time in the Fleet, vowing he would 
never, never pay a single farthing—a promise he kept little better 
than the one he had made to the plaintiff. 

The fact is clear that, like the other famous litigant who in- 
structed his advocate to abuse the plaintiff’s attorney, Mr. Pickwick 
had no case. His friends—Wardle, Winkle, and Tupman— all 
thought the plaintiff’s claim well founded. Perker, his solicitor, 
said so in plain terms. The defendant’s only course, he said,‘ 
was ‘ to cross-examine the witnesses, trust to Snubbins’s eloquence, 
throw dust in the eyes of the gudge and themselves on the jury.’ 
Even to humour an intractable client he refused to join in the 
defendant’s abuse of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg; they were, he 
said, ‘ capital fellows.’® It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. 
Pickwick at one time attempted to take the case out of his hands. 
It appears to have been suggested by a friend of the defendant, 
that an unscrupulous defence, obscurely indicated as being in the 
nature of an alibi, should be set up. This was not done; but the 
servant, Weller, was actually sent to the plaintiff ‘to make,’ as 
Mr. Perker said, ‘some offer of compromise.’® The negotiation 
failed ; but this visit was the real foundation of much of the abuse 
with which Mr. Pickwick afterwards befouled his professional 


1 «Pickwick Papers,’ II. 39. 2 Thid. II. 49. 3 Thid. II. 125. 
4 Thid. Il. 40. 5 Thid, II. 39, 101. 6 Thid. II. 40. 
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opponents. Sam, we are told, was sent with some money, osten- 
sibly to pay rent, but, in fact, as one may suppose, with a quite 
different purpose. Whatever ‘ offer of compromise’ Weller made 
appears to have been declined, and the mission then assumed 
another character in Mr. Pickwick’s eyes. ‘ Mr. Weller,’ runs the 
history, ‘ recounted to his master such indications of the sharp 
practice of Dodson and Fogg as he had contrived to pick up.’! 
‘Contrived to pick up’ is excellent, indeed; it is strange that 
Mr. Dickens allowed the phrase to pass unaltered. 

Looking at all the circumstances of the case—the uncontra- 
dicted mass of evidence in favour of the plaintiff, given by 
witnesses friendly to the defendant ; the advantages which the 
defendant’s wealth gave him in securing the services of eminent 
advocates ; the competence and impartiality of the tribunal, and 
the acquiescence in the result of a litigant who would have fought 
like a railway company had there been the least chance of suc- 
cess—it is easy to see that the litigation could have had no other 
result than the one Mr. Pickwick narrates. To the lay mind it 
would, surely, appear rather to the credit of Messrs. Dodson and 
Fogg that they assisted a poor and friendless woman to assert her 
rights. The fact that Mrs. Bardell had a just claim disproves the 
first charge of misleading the Court, and reduces the second from 
the offence of maintenance to what is, at most, a somewhat un- 
professional adoption of a just cause. But is it true, as alleged, 
that the solicitors agreed not to make any charges unless they 
got them out of the defendant? Such an agreement would, 
of course, be illegal and void;? and the fact that when, Mr. 
Pickwick having made default in payment, Mrs. Bardell was sued 
for the costs, she set up no such agreement, is not conclusive. But 
it is clear that, if such a contract had existed, she might advan- 
tageously have raised the point with a view to costs, and to call 
the attention of the Court to the unprofessional conduct of its 
officers. Not only did Mrs. Bardell, in fact, make no such defence, 
but she never even stated that the facts were as alleged. The 
man Weller did not venture to assert that he had any higher 
authority for his allegations than a Mrs. Cluppins, a neighbour of 
the plaintiff, who could have had no first-hand knowledge of the 
circumstance. Mrs, Bardell’s position, perhaps, suggested that the 
professional services of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg were prompted 
in part by charity. And this is their reward! When our critics 


! Thid. I. 500. 2 See the 33 & 34 Vict., c. 28, s. 11. 
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complain that the quality of our mercy is strained, they might 
well remember that so are our charities misconstrued. Had the 
charge been true, it would have served Mr. Pickwick greatly to 
have proved it at the trial; yet he called no witness, and there 
was nothing given in evidence but a volunteered remark of 
Weller’s, to prove what must have immensely prejudiced the jury 
in his favour. Probably, no professional men are subjected to such 
close surveillance as solicitors; but the assailants of the memory 
of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg may be challenged to show that the 
attention of the Court, or of any disciplinary authority, was ever 
called to their conduct in the matter. Mr. Pickwick records that 
they continued for years in large practice ; and in the absence of 
anything higher than hearsay in the second degree, the charge 
may safely be dismissed as frivolous. 

It was never doubted that Mr. Pickwick was perfectly able to 
discharge his debt to Mrs. Bardell, but he appears to have had 
no goods which could be taken in satisfaction of the judgment. 
A writ of ca. sa. was, therefore, issued, and the defendant elected 
to remain imprisoned for an indefinite period rather than pay 
what a jury of his country and his own class had declared to be 
justly due from him. He adhered to this decision for a consider- 
able time, and Messrs. Dodson and Fogg were compelled to apply 
to their client to reimburse them their payments and remunerate 
them for their services. She failed to do this, and process of 
civil execution was issued against her. Mr. Pickwick’s friends, 
who were anxious for his health, seized the opportunity of 
appealing to his vanity to do what his sense of justice had been 
insufficient to accomplish. Mr. Perker, his astute solicitor, was 
selected as most likely to shake his resolution. The speech that 
gentleman addressed to his refractory client is a monument of 
adroitness. Until after the trial he had refused to join in the 
abuse of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg; but now, to please his client, 
they were ‘ Freeman Court sharks,’ and ‘a couple of rascals’ ;! 
and he even condescended to make vague and ridiculous threats 
of indictments for conspiracy, the recollection of which must for 
years have caused him long and silent laughter. He represented 
that to enable Mrs. Bardell to obtain her release would be an act 
of benevolence on the part of her debtor; but even then he 
could ‘not help telling Mr. Pickwick that he, the defendant, was 
‘solely, wholly, and entirely’ responsible for the duration of her 
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imprisonment, and that his resolution to remain in the Fleet 
would be attributed (truly enough) to ‘sheer, dogged, wrong- 
headed, brutal obstinacy.’ When he had exhausted his powers 
of persuasion, an admirable piece of pantomime was enacted to 
increase the effect. Mr. Winkle, one of the unwilling witnesses 
for the plaintiff, entered with his bride, asked pardon of Mr. 
Pickwick for being married, and flattered the old gentleman into 
the belief that his matrimonial felicity depended on Mr. Pick- 
wick’s residing outside the prison. The inflexible resolution gave 
way; the good man rose to an unusual height of benevolence, 
consented to forgive the woman he had injured, to pay a small 
part of the debt he owed, and to obtain his liberty. 

One error of judgment Mr. Perker made in his appeal to his 
client. Mrs. Bardell, was, of course, anxious to be released, and 
advantage was taken of this to force her to waive her claim to 
the damages the jury had awarded her, provided that the costs 
of the suit were paid. Mr. Perker produced a confession from her 
(strictly conditional on the payment of these costs) that ‘this 
business ’"—of the action—‘ was from the first fomented and 
encouraged and brought about ’"—not, be it observed, suggested 
or originated—‘ by these men, Dodson and Fogg,’ and that she 
‘deeply regretted having been the instrument of annoyance or 
injury’ to Mr. Pickwick; and, further, that she begged his 
pardon. Mrs. Bardell was, no doubt, feeling sore at her arrest; 
but Mr, Perker probably protested too much when he said that 
this communication was spontaneous. Mr. Pickwick attached no 
importance to the document, did not insert it in his memoirs, 
commented on the condition on which it was given, and observed, 
with unwonted irony, that it was ‘a valuable document indeed !’ 
What Mr. Pickwick thought worthless as a vindication of his 
conduct, his critics need not too seriously discuss. 

It appears to be admitted that Messrs. Dodson and Fogg had 
always treated Mr. Pickwick personally with courtesy, and it is 
clear they showed no resentment of abusive and violent conduct 
towards themselves, which Mr. Pickwick’s own servant and advisers 
deprecated and deplored.' Had they entertained any vindictive 
feelings, they would certainly have insisted on the judgment- 
debtor’s remaining in prison till the costs were paid and the 
ordinary formalities of a discharge had been observed. In fact, 
they were not paid till long after Mr. Pickwick’s release, to which 
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the solicitors consented immediately on receiving an undertaking 
that their claim should be satisfied. In later years Mr. Pickwick 
appears to have recalled the Bardell episode in his career with 
impatience; but his regret never led him to do justice to his 
opponents. He retired to the country, and, like another hero 
who made but a sorry figure before the judges, ‘’a babbled o’ 
green fields.’ But time did not assuage his hatred of Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg; the soothing influence of the fields and the 
‘Greyhound’ at Dulwich failed to mitigate his animosity, and 
the solicitors still remain victims of the unfair penitence of this 
retired Lothario. . 

Mr. Pickwick, however, appears to have doubted whether his 
own fancied wrongs would be sufficient to establish any serious 
grievance against his opponents. He therefore repeated a story 
which he obtained by eavesdropping, or, in his own words, by 
‘listening to the murmured conversation’ of Messrs. Dodson and 
Fogg’s clerks.!_ Mr. Fogg, he says, refused a sum tendered him 
by a litigant in satisfaction of debt and costs, falsely alleging 
that further costs had been incurred by the filing of a declaration ; 
and that he filed the declaration after the tender was made in 
order to incur the costs he claimed. This would, of course, be 
fraudulent. But Mr. Pickwick does not record that he, who went 
to Ipswich and elsewhere, like a corpulent and belated Don 
Quixote, intent on righting wrongs which did not affect him, 
ever took any steps to expose the men he hated so deeply, or 
attempted to prove the charge he made. This, like most of his 
serious allegations, rests entirely on hearsay, and might be dis- 
regarded as the babble of a dissipated and disaffected clerk. But 
the story is, in fact, a mere cliché—one of the ‘good stories’ or 
common-form jests handed down from one generation to another, 
the blanks of which are from time to time filled in with the name of 
any person happening to be obnoxious to the speaker. Mr. Perker, 
or his clerk Lowten, could have told Mr. Pickwick a score of similar 
anecdotes. There is the story of the law-student whose answer 
to every question in his examination paper was, ‘it all depends ;’ 
the story of another candidate who, being required to draw a 
common conveyance, sketched a hansom cab. There is the story 
of the examiner who, on being told that the first thing to be done 
in an action is to ‘ get something on account of costs,’ delightedly 
passed the student without further question. A dozen such Joe 
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Millers may be heard any day in Chancery Lane; but, probably, 
it never occurred to any one but Mr. Pickwick to believe them. 
And this is all. Everything tending to support Mr. Pickwick’s 
charges has been recapitulated. It is upon this medley of incon- 
clusive facts and unsupported assertions that Mr. Pickwick based 
his indictment of two honourable gentlemen. It says little for 
his readers’ sagacity that he should have obtained so general a 
concurrence in his views; it says as little for their chivalry that 
no one has attempted a defence of the men he assailed. We 
have constituted ourselves a Court of Appeal from our ancestors ; 
we have undertaken to review all the judgments of history. 
Nero is a patriot with enlightened views on over-population ; 
Cromwell, the arch-traitor of our grandsires, is a saint; the 
hand of the restorer has removed the blue beard with which some 
too uxorious wight had defaced the virile features of the eighth 
Henry. Yet Dodson and Fogg are still condemned without a 
hearing; the man whose conduct compares so ill with theirs is 
still accounted a hero. But we, at least, have recorded our 
protest, and may claim to have vindicated the accused. In doing 
so, we have been compelled to reflect upon the character of Mr. 
Pickwick, and it may seem an ungracious thing to recall the 
errors and follies of one who is now no more; for Mr. Pickwick 
has been dead these thirty years,' and is entitled to the exemption 
of the dead from adverse criticism. But the guilty must be 
condemned that the innocent may be absolved. And not alone 
has Mr. Pickwick passed ‘beyond these voices’; the laurels 
have faded from the lofty brows of Dodson and Fogg; Mrs, 
Bardell, the victor-victim, long since was laid upon death’s purple 
altar; the actions—or, rather, the action of the just has 
blossomed only into the weed of calumny. Complete reparation 
is now impossible; nor is it probable that it will be attempted. 
A world which talks an infinite deal of nothing, has yet chosen 
the ungracious part of Antonio. It is as like to rail on us 
again. But the careful student will be of a different opinion. 
The man who, having carefully and critically re-read the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers,’ retains an unfavourable impression of Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg, will have proved himself better able than Mr. 
Pickwick to resist conviction. 
1 He died in 1862. See the obituary notice, ‘ The Death of Samuel Pickwick,’ 


reprinted from one of the daily papers of May 2, 1862, in the works of Messrs. 
Besant and Rice. 
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THANK Heaven it is over at last, and all that I have to be thankful 
for is, that the worst has not happened. How it has all come 
about is still but a confused tangle in my own mind. Only one 
thing stands out clearly before me, and that is the wretched dream 
which has been in some mysterious way the cause of all that has 
followed. Yes, it is as clear to my mind to-day as it was a year 
ago, when I dreamt it. 

I can see the bedroom, furnished with every comfort and 
luxury. The fire burns brightly in the fireplace, and two figures— 
a man and a woman—move about the room. They seem by their 
gestures to be holding an animated discussion. Yet I hear no 
voice, no spoken word. They are evidently unconscious of my 
presence, and I feel an intense longing to let them know I am 
there, and to mediate between them, for I can see clearly that 
they are engaged in a quarrel. The man stands gazing into the 
fire, his hands thrust into his pockets, and a horrible nervous 
twitching about his mouth and brow, which is rendered more 
disagreeable by the flicker of the firelight. 

The woman stands at her pier-glass, and I see the reflection of 
her face therein, lit up by the wax toilet candles. 

It is a beautiful face, and is rendered more beautiful by the 
emotion which heaves the bosom of its owner, and suffuses her 
cheeks with the life blood coursing through her veins. Rich 
masses of raven black hair fall round her shoulders, and form a 
striking contrast with their alabaster whiteness. 

The man is tall and rather fair. His forehead is high and 
broad, and his whole face of an intellectual and refined cast. His 
hair and beard are curly, and of an auburn tint. 

Both man and woman are in evening dress. 

As I stand gazing first at one and then at the other, the two 
faces seem to burn their images into my soul. 

Presently the man turns towards the woman, with a look of fierce 
anger on his face, and with outstretched hand evidently addresses 
some words to her. A look of unutterable scorn comes over her 
face as she replies, and the next moment, to my unspeakable 
horror, he grasps her lovely throat in his powerful hand, andI can 
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see that he is choking her! I strive with all my strength to speak 
or move to her assistance, but am paralysed. At last, with a 
fearful effort, I utter a piercing scream, and wake—oh ! with what 
thankfulness !—to find it is but a dream. 

Yes, only a dream, but differing from all dreams I ever 
dreamt before in this one respect, that every detail of it, the bed- 
room, the furniture, the faces of the actors, are as clear as if I 
had seen them with my bodily eyes but yesternight. 

Long did that dream haunt me, and I had to summon all my 
philosophy in order to shake myself free from its morbid influence 
sufficiently to devote my whole mind to my patients. 

But the two faces remained clear to my mental vision, and I 
often speculated upon the chance of my ever seeing their proto- 
types in the flesh. 

What I am now going to write is a simple record of facts. I 
have no intention of pretending to explain them. I can see plainly 
enough how certain links of the chain are connected, but there is 
the one wide gap which baffles explanation. 

A year had gone by since my dream, and I was attending 
a conversazione at Guy’s Hospital, given to commemorate the 
opening of the new wing. 

There was a good display of interesting objects, and especially 
of microscopes, exhibited by one of the principal makers. I had 
been for some moments peering into one of these, when a gentle- 
man standing at the next instrument said, evidently addressing 
myself : 

‘Here is a remarkably good specimen of the ameeba, if you are 
interested in these examples of primitive life.’ 

I raised my head from the microscope I was examining, and 
turned towards the speaker. No sooner had my eyes rested upon 
his face than I became aware that it was the face of the man in 
my dream. Yes, in every detail the same! I was so staggered 
by this discovery that I stood rudely staring in his face, until he 
said, politely : 

‘I beg your pardon. I have disturbed you in your examina- 
tion of something which perhaps was more interesting to you 
than this little chap under my glass.’ 

I stammered out some excuse for my rudeness, bent over his 
microscope, and duly praised the specimen. This led to a conver- 
sation, which soon proved that we were both interested in micro- 
scopy; and as we were both alone at the conversazione, we 
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wandered through the wards together, and talked ‘ pollywogs’ the 
whole evening. 

He was a man of considerable culture—a barrister, he told 
me, but fond of science, particularly of microscopic studies. I 
happened to have some rather good specimens of my own, and as 
every microscopist is ‘ hail-fellow-well-met’ with every other, I 
asked him to visit me and see my collection. He came, and I 
returned the visit, which led to a friendship between us, and 
frequent visits to each other’s houses. 

One evening my new acquaintance, whom I will call Hennell, 
called upon me, and said he wished to take me to the house of a 
friend, a certain West-end physician, who, he said, had a mag- 
nificent collection of slides. I readily consented, and we were soon 
on our way. 

Hennell was very communicative as we walked along, and 
allowed his talk to take a somewhat personal turn, which was 
unusual with him, as he very rarely indulged in anything border- 
ing on egotism. He told me that his visits to Dr. Warren’s had 
an interest in them beyond that of ‘ pollywogs,’ as we called our 
animalcule, which, in short, was nothing less than love for the 
physician’s daughter, of whom he spoke in the warmest terms of 
admiration. 

‘My dear Studholme, she is simply perfection in mind and 
person, as you will readily admit,’ said he. 

I replied that I was quite prepared to see a female paragon, 
as I knew that he was a man who would not be easily satisfied 
with a woman. 

We arrived at Dr. Warren’s, and by his desire were shown 
into his study, where we found him already busy, selecting 
some of his choicest specimens for our edification, and we were 
soon all three deep in the examination of slides and living 
specimens from the large glass bowl in which the doctor kept his 
live-stock. 

An hour or so passed away, and we were so intent upon our 
studies that I had not observed the entrance of a fourth person, 
until I heard a soft, quiet voice say: 

‘Good evening, Mr. Hennell ; and if you are not too deep in 
the mysteries of rotifera and other dreadful creatures, pray intro- 
duce me to your friend.’ 

Hennell rose quickly from his microscope, with heightened 
colour and extended hand, 
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‘Good evening, Miss Warren ; allow me to introduce to you 
Dr. Studholme.’ 

Great heavens! what strange fatality was pursuing me? 
Standing before me, sure as death, was the woman of my dream! 
I felt that my heart was standing still, and that the blood had left 
my lips. I could see my own condition reflected in the embar- 
rassment of the young lady before me, and I made a desperate 
effort to control myself, and go through the formalities of an 
introduction. The task was rendered more difficult by the know- 
ledge, on my part, that Hennell’s keen eyes were fixed upon both 
of us and were taking in all that was passing. However, good 
breeding, of course, prevented his making any remark at the time 
upon what must have appeared strange behaviour on my part, and 
Miss Warren speedily recovered her composure, and invited us to 
come and take some refreshment. 

‘My father and I usually dine early, in order that he may 
have a long evening with his microscope, and so we generally 
have a light supper,’ she explained. 

I found myself seated opposite Miss Warren at table, and 
felt the strange fascination of her face—a fascination which owed 
its power, in my case, less to her beauty, which was undoubtedly 
remarkable, than to the insistence of my brain in tracing the 
likeness between the woman of my dream and the living and 
breathing woman before me. 

I glanced from time to time at Hennell, and more than once 
caught his scrutinising gaze fixed upon me ere he had time to 
drop his eyelids, and this increased my embarrassment; so that 
I must have shone but poorly in the conversation which enlivened 
the supper-table, and in which Miss Warren took part in a manner 
which fully justified all that Hennell had said of her mental 
powers. 

Supper over, we retired to the doctor’s snuggery, and had our 
pipes and some whisky, and then bade our host adieu. 

On our way home Hennell rallied me about my strange 
behaviour on my introduction to Miss Warren, hinting half 
jocularly and half tentatively that that was not our first meeting, 
and that I was probably an old admirer of the lady. 

I tried to enter into his jocular mood, but could not: my 
mind would revert to the dream, and to its already partial fulfil- 
ment, and I asked myself a hundred times whether I ought not 
to tell Hennell what was passing in my thoughts. Meantime my 
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distracted manner gradually told upon him also, and he became 
silent as we paced along together. On reaching his chambers, I 
put out my hand, and said, ‘Good night.’ 

‘Good-night, Studholme! but I am afraid it is either “love 
at first sight” with you—in which case it is awkward for me—or 
else Miss Warren has mesmerised you, and forgotten to wake you 
up again.’ 

I tried to laugh off the impeachment, but there was no 
genuine hilarity in my laugh, and Hennell saw that there was 
none. However, he took no further notice of my mood, and I 
left him and sought my own house. I am a bachelor, and getting 
well on towards the forties—an age when a man ought to have 
some judgment if he is ever to have any; yet when I sat that 
night by the fire in my study, and puffed hard at that aid to re- 
flection my pipe, I could not for the life of me determine on any 
course of action with regard to my friend and his sweetheart. 

I got down Abercrombie, and read his chapter on ‘ Dreams,’ 
and the strange coincidences which sometimes may be traced 
between the dream and subsequent events; coincidences which, 
in many cases, can be explained by antecedent events, and which, 
in other cases, only exist between some of the circumstances of 
the dream and the facts. 

Still my mind came back to the question, how was it that I 
should see those two faces so clearly in my dream—faces which, 
to my knowledge, I had never seen before in this world? And 
even if I had seen them in the great human tide that surges 
around us, I must have seen them at separate times. Why, then, 
should they associate themselves in that horrible fashion in my 
dream? and why should I afterwards find their possessors already 
linked by the bond of love, and drawing near to the state which 
would make the fulfilment of my dream at least a possibility? A 
possibility? may, a certainty! whispered some strange voice 
within me. 

Good Heavens! what should I do? IfI spoke to Miss Warren 
of the matter, I might awaken in her mind fear and distrust which 
would have no more solid foundation than a foolish dream and a 
strange coincidence. If I were silent, and by another ‘ strange 
coincidence’ the dream should be realised to its horrible end, I 
should stand, in my own eyes, as an accessory before the event. 

I could see nothing clearly, and, like most men of a contem- 
plative rather than an active cast of mind, I resolved to let 
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matters drift and trust to events to decide my final course of 
action. 

Meantime my acquaintance with the Warrens progressed, 
owing to the persistent invitations of the doctor to spend time 
with him in his study over the microscope. I saw the approach- 
ing fulfilment of Hennell’s engagement with Miss Warren, and 
watched carefully the indications of the man’s character. He 
seemed to me to have a generous nature and a well-balanced 
mind. 

I managed once or twice to get him to talk about himself, 
and gave him my opinion of his character and temperament, 
finishing with an eulogium upon his self-command, instances of 
which I had seen on more than one occasion in our rambles 
together. ‘My dear fellow,’ replied he, ‘you have now touched 
a very weak spot in my nature. “In the days of my youth,” as 
Father William remarks, I was notorious for the violence of my 
temper, which used to seize me like a whirlwind and whisk me 
away I scarcely knew whither. Nothing but a certain develop- 
ment of the rational faculty, and devotion to patient work at my 
microscope, has enabled me to gain enough self-control to be 
tolerably certain of myself under at least ordinary provocation. 
Whether I should still stand firm under extraordinary provoca- 
tion, Heaven only knows !’ 

This conversation disturbed me greatly. The man was, 
without doubt, too generous and lofty of mind to commit a deli- 
berate wrong, but, by his own admission, he had a passionate 
nature which, like a vicious horse, might at any moment bolt 
with his rider and bring disaster either upon himself or another. 
What other? Might it not be on the woman of my dream—the 
woman of his choice, which was one and the same in my mind. 

Again I debated in my mind whether I should warn this girl 
and tell her my dream, and again I shrank from meddling with 
other people’s affairs; and lo! while I hesitated, fate sealed the 
match, and I was called upon to act as ‘ best man’ to my friend. 

This constituted me ‘ the friend of the family,’ and I was a 
constant visitor at their house at Barnes. 

It was about six months after their marriage that an event 
occurred which awoke within me once more the horror of my 
dream. 

I had dined with Hennell and his wife, and he and I had 
strolled into the garden to smoke our cigars. 
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‘Come and have a look at the stables, old fellow,’ said Hen- 
nell, leading the way in that direction. 

As we approached the building we could see a light burning 
in one of the stables, and could hear a hubbub, as if one of the 
horses were careering about the stable. Hennell and I ran tothe 
window, through which we could see a groom striking one of the 
horses viciously about the legs with the handle of a stable-fork. 
The mare (which, it appears, was Hennell’s favourite hack) seemed 
almost mad with fear and excitement. 

I turned to Hennell, and the sight of his face appalled me, 
so full of evil passion was it. Without a word he rushed to the 
stable-door, threw it open, and seizing a heavy hunting-crop with 
his right hand, and the groom’s throat with his left, he rained 
upon his body a shower of blows which curdled my blood to see. 
At last I sprang forward and seized the whip from behind him as 
he raised it for further blows ; and, being myself tolerably athletic, 
I managed to relax his grasp of the groom, who fell all of a heap 
in the corner. 

Hennell’s eyes turned to mine, and the fire in them faded into 
a haunted look. He shook like a leaf as he stammered forth 
broken apologies for his violence. 

‘She is my favourite mare, Studholme, gentle as a child ; and 
the brute struck her with that thing while she could neither 
retaliate nor fly!’ 

‘ All right, old fellow, I daresay he deserved what he has got,’ I 
replied ; ‘ but do you go into the house, and leave him to me.’ 

‘No; I am a greater fool than he! I have given way to passion 
such as no doubt influenced him, and I have less excuse—God 
help me!’ and he turned and left the stables, with his hands 
covering his face. 

I helped the groom to rise, and saw him safely into the ser- 
vants’ quarters, where he would no doubt be attended to by his 
fellows; and I then sought Hennell in the drawing-room. He 
was not there; but Mrs. Hennell sat there, some embroidery in 
her hands, and a placid smile on her face. 

‘Well, you have finished your cigars; but where is Frank?’ 

Again that dream forced itself before me. I pictured to my- 
self Hennell grasping the groom’s throat, whilst ten thousand 
devils looked out from his eyes, and I thought, ‘Had it been her 

throat and no one near to save her!’ 
Why should I not warn her as to her husband’s temper, and 
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either tell her my dream or at least beseech her to guard against 
arousing his passion ? 

I trembled with excitement, but I strove to be calm, and, 
taking her hand in mine, had just begun my task of telling her 
of what had passed in the stables, when the door opened, and 
Hennell entered. 

I was in so nervous a state that I have no doubt I looked 
altogether confused; and Mrs. Hennell herself was agitated by 
my manner and my opening words, begging her to listen calmly to 
what I was about to say. 

Hennell looked keenly at both of us, but said no word, and, 
after a little forced conversation between myself and Mrs. Hennell, 
I begged to be excused, and retired to my room, as I was staying 
with them, for the night. 

I retired to my room, but not to rest. I was too excited to 
think of sleep ; so I drew an easy chair in front of the fire, which 
burned briskly in the grate, and sat down to ponder over the 
events of the day. I had had a long ride with Hennell during 
the afternoon, as a special holiday, and I was physically tired; so 
that Nature, aided by the warmth and comfort of the room, as- 
serted her rights, and I fell asleep. How long I slept I do not 
know, but long enough to dream again the dream of a year ago, 
and once more I suffered the agony of seeing the man seize the 
woman by the throat; but this time he suddenly cast her from 
him, and she fell heavily upon the floor. I heard the sound of her 
fall, and sprang up, wide awake, and an irresistible impulse moved 
me to seize the lamp and rush to the landing. 

There I was met face to face by Hennell, and, merciful heaven ! 
what a face was his! It seemed to wear the stamp of years of 
agony. 

‘For God’s sake, come with me, Studholme—my wife is dying 
or dead!’ were his words, as he led me into his bedroom. 

There, on the floor in front of her toilet table, lay his wife in 
her dressing-gown, which was open at the breast, and her raven 
tresses fell in all their glory over her bosom. 

I knelt beside her, and laid my hand on her heart. Thank 
Heaven it still beat, though her face and lips were ashy pale. As 
I bent low to see if she breathed, I saw by the light of the toilet 
candles three distinct finger-marks upon her snow-white throat. 
It was all true, then—he had tried to strangle her! 

Hennell himself stood in front of the fire in a dazed condi- 
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tion, twining his fingers together like a puzzled child. In a 
harsh voice I bade him get some brandy, and meantime bathed 
his wife’s forehead with cold water. She was evidently stunned 
by the fall, and must have struck her head against some piece of 
furniture in falling. There were no real signs of asphyxia, thank 
Heaven! and I knew she would speedily recover consciousness ; 
so, having administered to her a little of the brandy which Hennell 
brought, and witnessed the first deep breath which harbingered 
returning consciousness, I slipped out of the room, whispering to 
Hennell to come to me for further instructions later on. He 
came to my room half an hour after, and, in reply to my query 
as to how fared his wife, he said, in a low, broken voice : 

‘Better, better than I deserve—God help me!’ and sinking 
into a chair, gave way to such violent weeping that, in spite of the 
hardness at my heart just then, I fairly pitied the man. 

I spoke sharply to him, as he was hysterical, and bade him 
pull himself together and act the man; but he replied in despair: 

‘Iam no longer a man. I have laid hands upon a woman, 
and she the noblest and truest woman that ever stepped on God’s 
earth!’ He would have told me all there and then, but I would 
not listen, and bade him return to his wife and watch her with 
care until she slept. 

Poor devil! he did watch, as I afterwards learnt from his wife ; 
for when she was awakened by the sun streaming through the 
window-blinds, he was still sitting before the empty fireplace, 
his face buried in his hands and his elbows resting on his knees. 
At her first movement (so she told me) he rose from his seat and 
knelt by her bedside, declaring he would never rise again until he 
had received pardon, and offering there and then to go away, if she 
so desired, for ever, leaving her house and grounds and half his 
fortune. I need scarcely say that he was forgiven, and did not go 
away; and that in truth this strange and violent scene, and the 
bitter repentance which followed on Hennell’s part, only bound 
husband and wife in closer ties. 

I heard the whole story afterwards from Hennell’s own lipsp— 
how that the row with the groom had thrown him entirely off his 
balance and let loose the demon of passion which had been long 
chained up. One devil loose had brought in another for company, 
viz., jealousy, and he had charged his wife with dishonourable re- 
lations with myself. The scorn with which she treated the charge, 
being too proud even to rebut it, had maddened him, and he had 
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actually seized her by the throat, when she stepped backward, and, 
her foot catching in her dressing-gown, she fell, and was stunned 
by the fall. 

Thus had my dream been realised, realised partly by its own 
baleful influence upon myself and others; but there still remains 
the mystery—why did I see those two faces in my dream? why - 
were they associated together in the dream, as they were after- 
wards in reality? Iconfess it has shaken my scepticism as regards 
the things ‘ not dreamed of in our philosophy.’ 


POURSUIVANT. 


It is all explained at last, and I can still dispense with the aid 
of the supernatural. Last night we were gathered together round 
Hennell’s fireside—a motley group of authors, artists, and 
scientists, such as Mrs. Hennell loved to bring together. 

The conversation turned on art in general and pictures in par- 
ticular. 

‘Did you see Van Hagen’s weird exhibition last year?’ asks 
young Lawrence, the artist. ‘There was one ghastly picture of a 
man strangling a woman in a bedroom.’ My thoughts at once 
rushed to Hennell and his wife, and I trembled for the result of 
the speech; but both husband and wife were calm as a summer’s 
night—they had buried the past for ever. 

‘The only thing in the picture which pleased me,’ continued 
the speaker, ‘was the painting of the furniture and surroundings 
in the room, and the reflection of the woman in a large cheval 
glass. Hallo! old fellow, got ’em again!’ suddenly exclaimed the 
irreverent young fellow, addressing myself; and at that moment 
I caught sight of myself in the mirror of a sideboard: I was as a 
man who had seen a ghost. 

‘Go on,’ I cried: ‘describe the picture in detail.’ Lawrence 
did so, and the whole company listened with heightened interest 
to his description. 

Then I turned to Hennell, and asked : 

‘Did you visit that exhibition ?’ 

‘Certainly, and Edith with me; it was shortly after our 
engagement.’ 

‘ And did you see that picture ?’ 

‘We did, undoubtedly; for I had to drag Edith away from it 
at last. She seemed fascinated by it.’ 
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‘What was about the date of your visit to the exhibition ?’ 

‘Well, I happen to know the date exactly, as it was the date 
of our annual dinner at the Club. June 27, 18—.’ 

‘Then I have solved the mystery!’ I cried, with great excite- 
ment. 

‘Highly interesting,’ quoth Griggs, the theosophist, ‘ especially 
if we happened to know what the mystery is!’ 

Thereupon I had to relate the story, the details of which are 
known to the reader, omitting, of course, the strange sequel. 

‘Very extraordinary !’ exclaims Griggs, now serious and on 
the scent of what he supposed a fresh exhibition of things behind 
the veil, ‘and no doubt explicable by occult science.’ 

‘ There is a much easier explanation than that, my friend,’ I 
replied. ‘ J was at that exhibition, and stood before that picture 
long enough to get its details impressed upon my brain. As I 
turned away, Hennell and his lady love, now our honoured and 
beloved hostess’ (with a bow to Mrs. Hennell), ‘also stood in front 
of that picture, and, although then unknown to me, their striking 
and handsome countenances’ (with another bow to host and hostess) 
‘ made another, though unconscious, impression on my brain.’ 

‘On your heart, old man,’ chimed in the incorrigible Griggs. 

‘T left the exhibition, and on reaching home was called at once 
to see one of my wealthy patients. I ought to say my one wealthy 
patient, for such he was at that time. It was a bad case, and I 
had to sit up with him all night ; and for several days I was in 
constant attendance upon my patient, and scarcely had a night’s 
rest. 

‘Then I got a whole night’s rest, and near morning dreamt my 
dream ; but, owing to the vagaries which the mind plays in dreams, 
whilst retaining intact the vision of the room in the picture I 
caused the man and wife in the picture to change faces with the 
lady and gentleman who were looking upon it at the same time 
as myself.’ 

‘Then Hennell did not murder you after all, Mrs. Hennel) ?’ 
cried Lawrence. 

‘No, by the grace of God!’ replied Hennell, with a solemnity 
only understood by two persons present—his wife and myself. 
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FISH AS FATHERS. 


CoMPARATIVELY little is known as yet, even in this age of pub- 
licity, about the domestic arrangements and private life of fishes. 
Not that the creatures themselves shun the wiles of the interviewer, 
or are at all shy and retiring, as a matter of delicacy, about their 
family affairs; on the contrary, they display a striking lack of 
reticence in their native element, and are so far from pushing 
parental affection to a quixotic extreme that many of them, like the 
common rabbit immortalised by Mr. Squeers, ‘ frequently devour 
their own offspring.’ But nature herself opposes certain obvious 
obstacles to the pursuit of knowledge in the great deep, which 
render it difficult for the ardent naturalist, however much he may 
be so disposed, to carry on his observations with the same facility as 
in the case of birds and quadrupeds. You can’t drop in upon most 
fish, casually, in their own homes; and when you confine them in 
aquariums, where your opportunities of watching them through a 
sheet of plate-glass are considerably greater, most of the captives 
get huffy under the narrow restrictions of their prison life, and 
obstinately refuse to rear a brood of hereditary helots for the 
mere gratification of your scientific curiosity. 

Still, by hook and by crook (especially the former), by obser- 
vation here and experiment there, naturalists in the end have 
managed to piece together a considerable mass of curious and 
interesting information of an out-of-the-way sort about the 
domestic habits and manners of sundry piscine races. And, in- 
deed, the morals of fish are far more varied and divergent than 
the uniform nature of the world they inhabit might lead an 
& priori philosopher to imagine. To the eye of the mere casual 
observer every fish would seem at first sight to be a mere fish, 
and to differ but little in sentiments and ethical culture from all 
the rest of his remote cousins. But when one comes to look 
closer at their character and antecedents, it becomes evident at 
once that there is a deal of unsuspected originality and caprice 
about sharks and flat-fish. Instead of conforming throughout to 
a single plan, as the young, the gay, the giddy, and the thought- 
less are too prone to conclude, fish are in reality as various and 
variable in their mode of life as any other great group in the 
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animal kingdom. Monogamy and polygamy, socialism and in- 
dividualism, the patriarchal and matriarchal types of government, 
the oviparous and viviparous methods of reproduction, perhaps 
even the dissidence of dissent and esoteric Buddhism, all alike 
are well represented in one family or another of this extremely 
eclectic and philosophically unprejudiced class of animals. 

If you want a perfect model of domestic virtue, for example, 
where can you find it in higher perfection than in that exemplary 
and devoted father, the common great pipe-fish of the North 
Atlantic and the British Seas? This high-principled lophobranch 
is so careful of his callow and helpless young that he carries about 
the unhatched eggs with him under his own tail, in what scientific 
ichthyologists pleasantly describe as a sub-caudal pouch or cu- 
taneous receptacle. There they hatch out in perfect security, 
free from the dangers that beset the spawn and fry of so many 
other less tender-hearted kinds; and as soon as the little pipe-fish 
are big enough to look after themselves the sac divides spon- 
taneously down the middle, and allows them to escape, to shift 
for themselves in the broad Atlantic. Even so, however, the 
juniors take care always to keep tolerably near that friendly 
shelter,and creep back into it again on any threat of danger, exactly 
as baby-kangaroos do into their mother’s marsupium. The father- 
fish, in fact, has gone to the trouble and expense of developing 
out of his own tissues a membranous bag, on purpose to hold the 
eggs and young during the first stages of their embryonic evo- 
lution. This bag is formed by two folds of the skin, one of which 
grows out from each side of the body, the free margins being 
firmly glued together in the middle by a natural exudation, while 
the eggs are undergoing incubation, but opening once more in 
the middle to let the little fish out as soon as the process of 
hatching is fairly finished. 

So curious a provision for the safety of the young in the pipe- 
fish may be compared to some extent, as I hinted above, with the 
pouch in which kangaroos and other marsupial animals carry their 
cubs after birth, till they have attained an age of complete in- 
dependence. But the strangest part of it all is the fact that 
while in the kangaroo it is the mother who owns the pouch and 
takes care of the young, in the pipe-fish it is the father, on the 
contrary, who thus specially provides for the safety of his de- 
fenceless offspring. And what is odder still, this topsy-turvy 
arrangement (as it seems to us) is the common rule throughout 
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the class of fishes. For the most part, it must be candidly ad- 
mitted by their warmest admirer, fish make very bad parents 
indeed. They lay their eggs anywhere on a suitable spot, and as 
soon as they have once deposited them, like the ostrich in Job, 
they go on their way rejoicing, and never bestow another passing 
thought upon their deserted progeny. But if ever a fish does 
take any pains in the education and social upbringing of its young, 
you're pretty sure to find on inquiry it’s the father—not as one 
would naturally expect, the mother—who devotes his time and 
attention to the congenial task of hatching or feeding them. It 
is he who builds the nest, and sits upon the eggs, and nurses the 
young, and imparts moral instruction (with a snap of his jaw or a 
swish of his tail) to the bold, the truant, the cheeky, or the impru- 
dent ; while his unnatural spouse, well satisfied with her own part in 
having merely brought the helpless eggs into this world of sorrow, 
goes off on her own account in the giddy whirl of society, forget- 
ful of the sacred claims of her wriggling offspring upon a mother’s 
heart. 

In the pipe-fish family, too, the ardent evolutionist can trace 
a whole series of instructive and illustrative gradations in the 
development of this instinct and the corresponding pouch-like 
structure among the male fish. With the least highly-evolved 
types, like the long-nosed pipe-fish of the English Channel, 
and many allied forms from European seas, there is no pouch at 
all, but the father of the family carries the eggs about with him, 
glued firmly on to the surface of his abdomen by a natural mucus. 
In a somewhat more advanced tropical kind, the ridges of the 
abdomen are slightly dilated, so as to form an open groove, which 
loosely holds the eggs, though its edges do not meet in the middle 
as in the great pipe-fishh Then come yet other more pro- 
gressive forms, like the great pipe-fish himself, where the folds 
meet so as to produce a complete sac, which opens at maturity to 
let out its little inmates. And finally, in the common Mediter- 
ranean sea-horses, which you can pick up by dozens on the Lido 
at Venice, and a specimen of which exists in the dried form in 
every domestic museum, the pouch is permanently closed by 
coalescence of the edges, leaving a narrow opening in front, 
through which the small hippocampi creep out one by one as soon 
as they consider themselves capable of buffeting the waves of the 
Adriatic. 

Fish that take much care of their offspring naturally don’t need 
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to produce eggs in the same reckless abundance as those dissipated 
kinds that leave their spawn exposed on the bare sandy bottom, 
at the mercy of every comer who chooses to take a bite at it. 
They can afford to lay a smaller number, and to make each indi- 
vidual egg much larger and richer in proportion than their rivals. 
This plan, of course, enables the young to begin life far better 
provided with muscles and fins than the tiny little fry which 
come out of the eggs of the improvident species. For example, 
the cod-fish lays nine million odd eggs; but anybody who has 
ever eaten fried cod’s-roe must needs have noticed that each in- 
dividual ovum was so very small as to be almost indistinguishable 
to the naked eye. Thousands of these infinitesimal specks are 
devoured before they hatch out by predaceous fish; thousands 
more of the young fry are swallowed alive during their helpless 
infancy by the enemies of their species. Imagine the very frac- 
tional amount of parental affection which each of the nine million 
must needs put up with! On the other hand, there is a paternally- 
minded group of cat-fish known as the genus Arius, of Ceylon, 
Australia, and other tropical parts, the males of which carry about 
the ova loose in their mouths, or rather in an enlargement of the 
pharynx, somewhat resembling the pelican’s pouch; and the 
spouses of these very devoted sires lay accordingly only very few 
ova, all told, but each almost as big as a hedge-sparrow’s egg—a 
wonderful contrast to the tiny mites of the cod-fish. To put it 
briefly, the greater the amount of protection afforded the eggs, 
the smaller the number and the larger the size. And conversely, 
the larger the size of the egg to start with, the better fitted to 
begin the battle of life is the young fish when first turned out on 
a cold world upon his own resources. 

This is a general law, indeed, that runs through all nature, 
from London slums to the deep sea. Wasteful species produce 
many young, and take but little care of them when once pro- 
duced. Economical species produce very few young, but start 
each individual well-equipped for its place in life, and look after 
them closely till they can take care of themselves in the struggle 
for existence. And on the average, however many or however few 
the offspring to start with, just enough attain maturity in the 
long run to replace their parents in the next generation. Were 
it otherwise, the sea would soon become one solid mass of herring, 
cod, and mackerel. 

These cat-fish, however, are not the only good fathers that 
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carry their young (like woodcock) in their own mouths. A fresh- 
water species of the Sea of Galilee, Chromis andrew by name 
(dedicated by science to the memory of that fisherman apostle, 
St. Andrew, who must often have netted them), has the same 
habit of hatching out its young in its own gullet: and here again 
it is the male fish upon whom this apparently maternal duty 
devolves, just as it is the male cassowary that sits upon the eggs 
of his unnatural mate, and the male emu that tends the nest, 
while the hen bird looks on superciliously and contents herself 
with exercising a general friendly supervision of the nursery de- 
partment. I may add parenthetically that in most fish families 
the eggs are fertilised after they have been laid, instead of before, 
which no doubt accounts for the seeming anomaly. 

Still, good mothers too may be found among fish, though far 
from frequently. One of the Guiana cat-fishes, known as Aspredo, 
very much resembles her countrywoman the Surinam toad in her 
nursery arrangements. Of course you know the Surinam toad— 
whom not to know argues yourself unknown—that curious 
creature that carries her eggs in little pits on her back, where the 
young hatch out and pass through their tadpole stage in a slimy 
fluid, emerging at last from the cells of this living honeycomb 
only when they have attained the full amphibian honours of four- 
legged maturity. Well, Aspredo among cat-fish manages her 
brood in much the same fashion; only she carries her eggs beneath 
her body instead of on her back like her amphibious rival. 
When spawning time approaches, and Aspredo’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love, the lower side of her trunk begins to 
assume, by anticipation, a soft and spongy texture, honeycombed 
with pits, between which are arranged little spiky protuberances. 
After laying her eggs, the mother lies flat upon them on the 
river bottom, and presses them into the spongy skin, where they 
remain safely attached until they hatch out and begin to manage 
for themselves in life. It is curious that the only two creatures 
on earth which have hit out independently this original mode of 
providing for their offspring should both be citizens of Guiana, 
where the rivers and marshes must probably harbour some special 
danger to be thus avoided, not found in equal intensity in other 
fresh waters. 

A prettily marked fish of the Indian Ocean, allied, though not 
very closely, to the pipe-fishes, has also the distinction of handing 
over the young to the care of the mother instead of the father. 
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Its name is Solenostoma (I regret that no more popular title 
exists), and it has a pouch, formed in this case by a pair of long 
broad fins, within which the eggs are attached by interlacing 
threads that push out from the body. Probably in this instance 
nutriment is actually provided through these threads for the use 
of the embryo, in which case we must regard the mechanism as 
very closely analogous indeed to that which obtains among 
mammals. 

Some few fish, indeed, are truly viviparous; among them 
certain blennies and carps, in which the eggs hatch out entirely 
within the body of the mother. One of the most interesting of 
these divergent types is the common Californian and Mexican 
silver-fish, an inhabitant of the bays and inlets of sub-tropical 
America. Its chief peculiarity and title to fame lies in the ex- 
treme bigness of its young at birth. The full-grown fish runs to 
about ten inches in length, fisherman’s scale, while the fry measure 
as much as three inches apiece; so that they lie, as Professor 
Seeley somewhat forcibly expresses it, ‘packed in the body of the 
parent, as close as herrings in a barrel.’ This strange habit of 
retaining the eggs till after they have hatched out is not peculiar 
to fish among egg-laying animals, for the common little brown 
English lizard is similarly viviparous, though most of its relatives 
elsewhere deposit their eggs to be hatched by the heat of the 
sun in earth or sandbanks. 

Mr. Hannibal Chollop, if I recollect aright, once shot an im- 
prudent stranger for remarking in print that the ancient Athenians, 
that inferior race, had got ahead in their time of the modern 
Loco-foco ticket. But several kinds of fish have undoubtedly got 
ahead in this respect of the common reptilian ticket ; for instead 
of leaving about their eggs anywhere on the loose to take care of 
themselves, they build a regular nest, like birds, and sit upon 
their eggs till the fry emerge from them. All the sticklebacks, 
for instance, are confirmed nest-builders: but here once more it 
is the male, not the female, who weaves the materials together 
and takes care of the eggs during their period of incubation. The 
receptacle itself is made of fibres of waterweeds or stalks of grass, 
and is open at both ends to let a current pass through. As soon 
as the lordly little polygamist has built it, he coaxes and allures 
his chosen mates into the entrance, one by one, to lay their eggs; 
and then, when the nest is full, he mounts guard over them 
bravely, fanning them with his fins, and so keeping up a continual 
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supply of oxygen, which is necessary for the proper development 
of the embryo within. It takes a month’s sitting before the 
young hatch out, and even after they appear this excellent father 
(little Turk though he be, and savage warrior for the stocking of 
his harem) goes out attended by all his brood whenever he sallies 
forth for a morning constitutional in search of caddis-worms, which 
shows that there may be more good than we imagine, after all, 
in the domestic institutions even of people who don’t agree 
with us. 

The bullheads or miller’s thumbs, those quaint big-headed 
beasts which divide with the sticklebacks the polite attentions of 
ingenious British youth, are also nest-builders, and the male fish 
are said to anxiously watch and protect their offspring during 
their undisciplined nonage. Equally domestic are the habits of 
those queer shapeless creatures, the marine lump-suckers, which 
fasten themselves on to rocks, like limpets, by their strange 
sucking disks, and defy all the efforts of enemy or fisherman to 
dislodge them by main force from their well-chosen position. The 
pretty little tropical walking-fish of the filuroid tribe—those fish 
out of water about which I once discoursed in this magazine 
—carry the nest-making instinct a point further, for they go 
ashore boldly at the beginning of the rainy season in their native 
woods, and scoop out a hole in the beach as a place of safety, 
in which they make regular nests of leaves and other terrestrial 
materials to hold theireggs. Then father and mother take turns- 
about at looking after the hatching, and defend the spawn with 
great zeal and courage against all intruders. 

I regret to say, however, there are other unprincipled fish 
which display their affection and care for their young in far more 
questionable and unpleasant manners. For instance, there is 
that uncanny creature that inserts its parasitic fry as a tiny egg 
inside the unsuspecting shells of mussels and cockles. Our 
fishermen are only too well acquainted, again, with one unpleasant 
marine lamprey, the hag or borer, so called because it lives para- 
sitically upon other fishes, whose bodies it enters, and then slowly 
eats them up from within outward, till nothing at all is left of 
them but skin, scales, and skeleton. They are repulsive eel- 
shaped creatures, blind, soft, and slimy ; their mouth consists of 
a hideous rasping sucker; and they pour out from the glands 
on their sides a copious mucus, which makes them as disagree- 
able to handle as they are unsightly to leok ats Mackerel and 
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cod are the hag’s principal victims; but often the fisherman 
draws up a hag-eaten haddock on the end of his line, of which 
not a wrack remains but the hollow shell or bare outer simu- 
lacrum. As many as twenty of these disgusting parasites have 
sometimes been found within the body of a single cod-fish. 

Yet see how carefully nature provides nevertheless for the 
due reproduction of even her most loathsome and revolting 
creations. The hag not only lays a small number of comparatively 
large and well-stored eggs, but also arranges for their success in 
life by supplying each with a bundle of threads at either end, 
every such thread terminating at last in a triple hook, like those 
with which we are so familiar in the case of adhesive fruits and 
seeds, like burrs or cleavers. By means of these barbed pro- 
cesses, the eggs attach themselves to living fishes; and the 
young borer, as soon as he emerges from his horny covering, 
makes his way at once into the body of his unconscious host, 
whom he proceeds by slow degrees to devour alive with relentless 
industry, from the intestines outward. This beautiful provision 
of nature enables the infant hag to start in life at once in very 
snug quarters upon a ready-made fish preserve. I understand, 
however, that cod-fish philosophers, actuated by purely personal 
and selfish conceptions of utility, refuse to admit the beauty or 
beneficence of this most satisfactory arrangement for the borer 
species. 

Probably the best known of all fishes’ eggs, however (with the 
solitary exception of the sturgeon’s, commonly observed between 
brown bread and butter, under the name of caviare), are the queer 
leathery purse-shaped ova of the sharks, rays, skates, and dog- 
fishes. Everybody has picked them up on the seashore, where 
children know them as devil’s purses and devil’s wheelbarrows. 
Most of these queer eggs are oblong and quadrangular, with the 
four corners produced into a sort of handles or streamers, often 
ending in long tendrils, and useful for attaching them to corallines 
or seaweeds on the bed of the ocean. But it is worth noticing 
that in colour the egg-cases closely resemble the common wrack 
to which they are oftenest fastened ; and as they wave up and 
down in the water with the dark mass around them, they must be 
almost indistinguishable from the wrack itself by the keenest- 
sighted of their enemies. This protective resemblance, coupled 
with the toughness and slipperiness of their leathery envelope or 
egg-shell, renders them almost perfectly secure from all evil 
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minded intruders. As a consequence, the dog-fish lay but very 
few eggs each season, and those few, large and well provided 
with nutriment for their spotted offspring. It is these purses, 
and those of the thornback and the edible skate, that we oftenest 
pick up on the English coast. The larger oceanic sharks are 
mostly viviparous. 

In some few cases, indeed, among the shark and ray family, 
the mechanism for protection goes a step or two further than in 
these simple kinds. That well-known frequenter of Australian 
harbours, the Port Jackson shark, lays a pear-shaped egg, with a 
sort of spiral staircase of leathery ridges winding round it outside, 
Chinese pagoda wise, so that even if you bite it (I speak in the 
person of a predaceous fish) it eludes your teeth, and goes 
dodging off screw-fashion into the water beyond. There’s no 
getting at this evasive body anywhere; when you think you have 
it, it wriggles away sideways, and refuses to give any hold for 
jaws or palate. In fact, a more slippery or guileful egg was 
never yet devised by nature’s unconscious ingenuity. Then, 
again, the antarctic chimera (so called from its very unprepossess- 
ing personal appearance) relies rather upon pure deception than 
upon mechanical means for the security of its eggs. The shell 
or case in this instance is prolonged at the edge into a kind of 
broad wing on either side, so that it exactly resembles one of the 
large flat leaves of the antarctic fucus in whose midst it lurks. 
It forms the high-water mark, I fancy, of protective resemblance 
amongst eggs, for not only is the margin leaf-like in shape, but 
it is even gracefully waved and fringed with floating hairs, as is 
the fashion with the expanded fronds of so many among the 
gigantic far-southern seaweeds. 

A most curious and interesting set of phenomena are those 
which often occur when a group of fishes, once marine, take by 
practice to inhabiting freshwater rivers; or, vice versd, when a 
freshwater kind, moved by an aspiration for more expansive 
surroundings, takes up its residence in the sea as a naturalised 
marine. Whenever such a change of address happens, it usually 
follows that the young fry cannot stand the conditions of the new 
home to which their ancestors were unaccustomed—we all know 
the ingrained conservatism of children—and so the parents are 
obliged once a year to undertake a pilgrimage to their original 
dwelling-place for the breeding season. 

Extreme cases of terrestrial animals, once aquatic in habits, 
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throw a flood of lurid light (as the newspapers say) upon the 
reason why this should be so. For example, frogs and toads 
develop from tadpoles, which in all essentials are true gill- 
breathing fish. It is therefore obvious that they cannot lay 
their eggs on dry land, where the tadpoles would be unable 
to find anything to breathe; so that even the driest and 
most tree-haunting toads must needs repair to the water once a 
year to deposit their spawn in its native surroundings. Once 
more, crabs pass their earlier larval stages as free-swimming 
crustaceans, somewhat shrimp-like in appearance, and as agile as 
fleas: it is only by gradual metamorphosis that they acquire 
their legs and claws and heavy pedestrian habits. Now there are 
certain kinds of crab, like the West Indian land-crabs (those 
dainty morsels whose image every epicure who has visited the 
Antilles still enshrines with regret in a warm corner of his heart), 
which have taken in adult life to walking bodily on shore, and 
visiting the summits of the highest mountains, like the fish of 
Deucalion’s deluge in Horace. But once a year, as the land-crabs 
bask in the sun on St. Catherine’s Peak or the Fern Walk, a 
strange instinctive longing comes over them automatically to 
return for a while to their native element; and, obedient to that 
inner monitor of their race, down they march in thousands, velut 
agmine facto, to lay their eggs at their leisure in Port Royal 
harbour. On the way, the negroes catch them, all full of rich 
coral, waiting to be spawned ; and Chloe or Dinah serves them up 
hot, with bread-crumbs, in their own red shells, neatly nestling 
between the folds of a nice white napkin. The rest run away, 
and deposit their eggs in the sea, where the young hatch out, 
and pass their larval stage once more as free and active little 
swimming crustaceans. 

Well, crabs, I need hardly explain in this age of enlighten- 
ment, are not fish; but their actions help to throw a side-light 
on the migratory instinct in salmon, eels, and so many other true 
fish which have changed with time their aboriginal habits. The 
salmon himself, for instance, is by descent a trout, and in the parr 
stage he is even now almost indistinguishable from many kinds 
of river-trout that never migrate seaward at all. But at some 
remote period, the ancestors of the true salmon took to going 
down to the great deep in search of food, and being large and 
active fish, found much more to eat in the salt water than ever 
they had discovered in their native streams. So they settled 
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supply of oxygen, which is necessary for the proper development 
of the embryo within. It takes a month’s sitting before the 
young hatch out, and even after they appear this excellent father 
(little Turk though he be, and savage warrior for the stocking of 
his harem) goes out attended by all his brood whenever he sallies 
forth for a morning constitutional in search of caddis-worms, which 
shows that there may be more good than we imagine, after all, 
in the domestic institutions even of people who don’t agree 
with us. 

The bullheads or miller’s thumbs, those quaint big-headed 
beasts which divide with the sticklebacks the polite attentions of 
ingenious British youth, are also nest-builders, and the male fish 
are said to anxiously watch and protect their offspring during 
their undisciplined nonage. Equally domestic are the habits of 
those queer shapeless creatures, the marine lump-suckers, which 
fasten themselves on to rocks, like limpets, by their strange 
sucking disks, and defy all the efforts of enemy or fisherman to 
dislodge them by main force from their well-chosen position. The 
pretty little tropical walking-fish of the filuroid tribe—those fish 
out of water about which I once discoursed in this magazine 
—carry the nest-making instinct a point further, for they go 
ashore boldly at the beginning of the rainy season in their native 
woods, and scoop out a hole in the beach as a place of safety, 
in which they make regular nests of leaves and other terrestrial 
materials to hold theireggs. Then father and mother take turns- 
about at looking after the hatching, and defend the spawn with 
great zeal and courage against all intruders. 

I regret to say, however, there are other unprincipled fish 
which display their affection and care for their young in far more 
questionable and unpleasant manners. For instance, there is 
that uncanny creature that inserts its parasitic fry as a tiny egg 
inside the unsuspecting shells of mussels and cockles. Our 
fishermen are only too well acquainted, again, with one unpleasant 
marine lamprey, the hag or borer, so called because it lives para- 
sitically upon other fishes, whose bodies it enters, and then slowly 
eats them up from within outward, till nothing at all is left of 
them but skin, scales, and skeleton. They are repulsive eel- 
shaped creatures, blind, soft, and slimy ; their mouth consists of 
a hideous rasping sucker; and they pour out from the glands 
on their sides a copious mucus, which makes them as disagree- 
able to handle as they are unsightly to look ats Mackerel and 
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cod are the hag’s principal victims; but often the fisherman 
draws up a hag-eaten haddock on the end of his line, of which 
not a wrack remains but the hollow shell or bare outer simu- 
lacrum. As many as twenty of these disgusting parasites have 
sometimes been found within the body of a single cod-fish. 

Yet see how carefully nature provides nevertheless for the 
due reproduction of even her most loathsome and revolting 
creations. The hag not only lays a small number of comparatively 
large and well-stored eggs, but also arranges for their success in 
life by supplying each with a bundle of threads at either end, 
every such thread terminating at last in a triple hook, like those 
with which we are so familiar in the case of adhesive fruits and 
seeds, like burrs or cleavers. By means of these barbed pro- 
cesses, the eggs attach themselves to living fishes; and the 
young borer, as soon as he emerges from his horny covering, 
makes his way at once into the body of his unconscious host, 
whom he proceeds by slow degrees to devour alive with relentless 
industry, from the intestines outward. This beautiful provision 
of nature enables the infant hag to start in life at once in very 
snug quarters upon a ready-made fish preserve. I understand, 
however, that cod-fish philosophers, actuated by purely personal 
and selfish conceptions of utility, refuse to admit the beauty or 
beneficence of this most satisfactory arrangement for the borer 
species. 

Probably the best known of all fishes’ eggs, however (with the 
solitary exception of the sturgeon’s, commonly observed between 
brown bread and butter, under the name of caviare), are the queer 
leathery purse-shaped ova of the sharks, rays, skates, and dog- 
fishes. Everybody has picked them up on the seashore, where 
children know them as devil’s purses and devil’s wheelbarrows. 
Most of these queer eggs are oblong and quadrangular, with the 
four corners produced into a sort of handles or streamers, often 
ending in long tendrils, and useful for attaching them to corallines 
or seaweeds on the bed of the ocean. But it is worth noticing 
that in colour the egg-cases closely resemble the common wrack 
to which they are oftenest fastened; and as they wave up and 
down in the water with the dark mass around them, they must be 
almost indistinguishable from the wrack itself by the keenest- 
sighted of their enemies. This protective resemblance, coupled 
with the toughness and slipperiness of their leathery envelope or 
egg-shell, renders them almost perfectly secure from all evil 
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minded intruders. As a consequence, the dog-fish lay but very 
few eggs each season, and those few, large and well provided 
with nutriment for their spotted offspring. It is these purses, 
and those of the thornback and the edible skate, that we oftenest 
pick up on the English coast. The larger oceanic sharks are 
mostly viviparous. 

In some few cases, indeed, among the shark and ray family, 
the mechanism for protection goes a step or two further than in 
these simple kinds. That well-known frequenter of Australian 
harbours, the Port Jackson shark, lays a pear-shaped egg, with a 
sort of spiral staircase of leathery ridges winding round it outside, 
Chinese pagoda wise, so that even if you bite it (I speak in the 
person of a predaceous fish) it eludes your teeth, and goes 
dodging off screw-fashion into the water beyond. There’s no 
getting at this evasive body anywhere; when you think you have 
it, it wriggles away sideways, and refuses to give any hold for 
jaws or palate. In fact, a more slippery or guileful egg was 
never yet devised by nature’s unconscious ingenuity. Then, 
again, the antarctic chimera (so called from its very unprepossess- 
ing personal appearance) relies rather upon pure deception than 
upon mechanical means for the security of its eggs. The shell 
or case in this instance is prolonged at the edge intoa kind of 
broad wing on either side, so that it exactly resembles one of the 
large flat leaves of the antarctic fucus in whose midst it lurks. 
It forms the high-water mark, I fancy, of protective resemblance 
amongst eggs, for not only is the margin leaf-like in shape, but 
it is even gracefully waved and fringed with floating hairs, as is 
the fashion with the expanded fronds of so many among the 
gigantic far-southern seaweeds. 

A most curious and interesting set of phenomena are those 
which often occur when a group of fishes, once marine, take by 
practice to inhabiting freshwater rivers; or, vice versd, when a 
freshwater kind, moved by an aspiration for more expansive 
surroundings, takes up its residence in the sea as a naturalised 
marine. Whenever such a change of address happens, it usually 
follows that the young fry cannot stand the conditions of the new 
home to which their ancestors were unaccustomed—we all know 
the ingrained conservatism of children—and so the parents are 
obliged once a year to undertake a pilgrimage to their original 
dwelling-place for the breeding season. 

Extreme cases of terrestrial animals, once aquatic in habits, 
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throw a flood of lurid light (as the newspapers say) upon the 
reason why this should be so. For example, frogs and toads 
develop from tadpoles, which in all essentials are true gill- 
breathing fish. It is therefore obvious that they cannot lay 
their eggs on dry land, where the tadpoles would be unable 
to find anything to breathe; so that even the driest and 
most tree-haunting toads must needs repair to the water once a 
year to deposit their spawn in its native surroundings. Once 
more, crabs pass their earlier larval stages as free-swimming 
crustaceans, somewhat shrimp-like in appearance, and as agile as 
fleas: it is only by gradual metamorphosis that they acquire 
their legs and claws and heavy pedestrian habits. Now there are 
certain kinds of crab, like the West Indian land-crabs (those 
dainty morsels whose image every epicure who has visited the 
Antilles still enshrines with regret in a warm corner of his heart), 
which have taken in adult life to walking bodily on shore, and 
visiting the summits of the highest mountains, like the fish of 
Deucalion’s deluge in Horace. But once a year, as the land-crabs 
bask in the sun on St. Catherine’s Peak or the Fern Walk, a 
strange instinctive longing comes over them automatically to 
return for a while to their native element; and, obedient to that 
inner monitor of their race, down they march in thousands, velwt 
agmine facto, to lay their eggs at their leisure in Port Royal 
harbour. On the way, the negroes catch them, all full of rich 
coral, waiting to be spawned ; and Chloe or Dinah serves them up 
hot, with bread-crumbs, in their own red shells, neatly nestling 
between the folds of a nice white napkin. The rest run away, 
and deposit their eggs in the sea, where the young hatch out, 
and pass their larval stage once more as free and active little 
swimming crustaceans. 

Well, crabs, I need hardly explain in this age of enlighten- 
ment, are not fish; but their actions help to throw a side-light 
on the migratory instinct in salmon, eels, and so many other true 
fish which have changed with time their aboriginal habits. The 
salmon himself, for instance, is by descent a trout, and in the parr 
stage he is even now almost indistinguishable from many kinds 
of river-trout that never migrate seaward at all. But at some 
remote period, the ancestors of the true salmon took to going 
down to the great deep in search of food, and being large and 
active fish, found much more to eat in the salt water than ever 
they had discovered in their native streams. So they settled 
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permanently in their new home, as far as their own lives went at 
least ; thongh they found the tender young could not stand the 
brine that did no harm to the tougher constitutions of the elders. 
No doubt the change was made gradually, a bit at a time, through 
brackish water, the species getting further and further seaward 
down bays and estuaries with successive generations, but always 
returning to spawn in its native river, as all well-behaved salmon 
do to the present moment. At last, the habit hardened into an 
organic instinct, and nowadays the young salmon hatch out like 
their fathers ‘as parr in fresh water, then go to the sea in the 
grilse stage and grow enormously, and finally return as full-grown 
salmon to spawn and breed in their particular birthplace. 

Exactly the opposite fate has happened to the eels. The 
salmonoids as a family are freshwater fish, and by far the greater 
number of kinds—trout, charr, whitefish, grayling, pollan, ven- 
dace, gwyniad, and so forth—are inhabitants of lakes, streams, 
ponds, and rivers, only a very small number having taken 
permanently or temporarily to a marine residence. But the eels, 
as a family, are a saltwater group, most of their allies, like the 
congers and murenas, being exclusively confined to the sea, and 
only a very small number of aberrant types having ever taken to 
invading inland waters. Ifthe life-history of the salmon, however, 
has given rise to as much controversy as the Mar peerage, the life- 
history of the eel is a complete mystery. To begin with, nobody 
has ever so much as distinguished between male and female eels; 
except microscopically, eels have never been seen in the act of 
spawning, nor observed anywhere with mature eggs. The ova 
themselves are wholly unknown: the mode of their production is 
a dead secret. All we know is this: that eels never reproduce in 
fresh water; that a certain number of adults descend the rivers 
to the sea, irregularly, during the winter months; and that some 
of these must presumably spawn with the utmost circumspection 
in brackish water or in the deep sea, for in the course of the 
summer myriads of young eels, commonly called grigs, and 
proverbial for their merriment, ascend the rivers in enormous 
bodies, and enter every smaller or larger tributary. 

If we know little about the paternity and maternity of 
eels, we know a great deal about their childhood and youth, 
or, to speak more eelishly, their grigginess and elverhood. 
The young grigs, when they do make their appearance, leave us 
in no doubt at all about their presence or their reality. They 
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wriggle up weirs, walls, and floodgates; they force their way 
bodily through chinks and apertures; they find out every drain, 
pipe, or conduit in a given plane rectilinear figure; and when all 
other spots have been fully occupied, they take to dry land, like 
veritable snakes, and cut straight across country for the nearest 
lake, pond, or ornamental waters. These swarms or migrations 
are known to farmers as eel-fairs; but the word ought more 
properly to be written eel-fares, as the eels then fare or travel up 
the streams to their permanent quarters. A great many eels, 
however, never migrate seaward at all, and never seem to attain 
to years of sexual maturity. They merely bury themselves under 
stones in winter, and live and die as celibates in their inland 
retreats. So very terrestrial do they become, indeed, that eels 
have been taken with rats or field-mice undigested in their 
stomachs. 

The sturgeon is another more or less migratory fish, originally 
(like the salmon) of freshwater habits, but now partially marine, 
which ascends its parent stream for spawning during the summer 
season. Incredible quantities are caught for caviare in the great 
Russian rivers. At one point on the Volga, a hundred thousand 
people collect in spring for the fishery, and work by relays, day 
and night continuously, as long as the sturgeon are going up 
stream. On some of the tributaries, when fishing is intermitted 
for a single day, the sturgeons have been known to completely 
fill a river 360 feet wide, so that the backs of the uppermost fish 
were pushed out of the water. (I take this statement, not from 
the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ as the scoffer might imagine, but from that 
most respectable authority, Professor Seeley.) Still, in spite of 
the enormous quantity killed, there is no danger of any falling 
off in the supply for the future, for every fish lays from two to 
three million eggs, each of which, as caviare eaters well know, is 
quite big enough to be distinctly seen with the naked eye in the 
finished product. The best caviare is simply bottled exactly as 
found, with the addition merely of a little salt. No man of taste 
can pretend to like the nasty sun-dried sort, in which the 
individual eggs are reduced to a kind of black pulp, and pressed 
hard with the feet into doubtful barrels. 

In conclusion, let me add one word of warning as to certain 
popular errors about the young fry of sundry well-known species. 
Nothing is more common than to hear it asserted that sprats are 
only immature herring. This is a complete mistake. Believe it 
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not. Sprats are a very distinct species of the herring genus, and 
they never grow much bigger than when they appear, brochés, at 
table. The largest adult sprat measures only six inches, while 
full-grown herring may attain as much as fifteen. Moreover, 
herring have teeth on the palate, always wanting in sprats, by 
which means the species may be readily distinguished at all ages. 
When in doubt, therefore, do not play trumps, but examine the 
palate. On the other hand, whitebait, long supposed to be a 
distinct species, has now been proved by Dr. Giinther, the greatest 
of ichthyologists, to consist chiefly of the fry or young of herring. 
To complete our discomfiture, the same eminent authority has 
also shown that the pilchard and the sardine, which we thought 
so unlike, are one and the same fish, called by different names 
according as he is caught off the Cornish coast or in Breton, 
Portuguese, or Mediterranean waters. Such aliases are by no 
means uncommon among his class. To say the plain truth, fish 
are the most variable and ill-defined of animals; they differ so 
much in different habitats, so many hybrids occur between them, 
and varieties merge so readily by imperceptible stages into one 
another, that only an expert can decide in doubtful cases—and 
every expert carefully reverses the last man’s opinion. Let us at 
least be thankful that whitebait by any other name would eat as 
nice; that science has not a single whisper to breathe against 
their connection with lemon; and that whether they are really 
the young of Clupea harengus or not, the supply at Billingsgate 
shows no symptom of falling short of the demand. 
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SUMMER IN NORMANDY. 


‘I Must go into lodgings,’ I said to myself as I scanned the first 
week’s hotel bill, averaging sixteen francs per day. ‘This kind 
of thing won’t do. I came here to economise.’ 

It was, however, one thing to decide upon the necessity for 
going into lodgings, and quite another to find suitable rooms at 
a reasonable rent, though I set about the search arrayed in the 
oldest hat and coat I possessed, that I might not run the risk of 
being mistaken for that coveted prey—a rich Englishman. I 
spent several days inspecting ‘appartements meublés’ in various 
quarters of Rouen; but the proprietors’ ideas of rent were so 
hopelessly out of proportion to my own, that I had to give it up 
and appeal for assistance to Madame C., la maitresse d’hotel. 

‘It is on account of the Exhibition,’ said Madame, when I 
expressed my surprise at the exorbitance of the rents demanded. 

‘All over France it is the same,’ I said. ‘ You don’t mean 
to say, Madame, that the Exhibition affects the cost of living in 
Rouen ?’ 

‘But yes! It is marvellous, is it not ?’ 

It did seem rather marvellous; but, nevertheless, I accepted 
Madame’s offer to send her husband to find ‘accommodations’ 
for me, and resigned myself to a further stay of three days in 


’ the hotel. 


I had come over to spend the summer in Normandy—not 
without some misgivings, I own—in spite of the enthusiastic 
comments the announcement of my intention evoked from un- 
initiated friends. ‘Summer in Normandy’ does suggest infinite 
possibilities in the way of cloudless skies, fruit-laden orchards, 
picturesque peasantry, and the like. I frankly confess that these 
formed the foreground of the mental picture I drew for myself 
before I started, and that—thanks to an unruffled moonlit sea— 
the picture grew brighter and more warmly coloured during the 
passage to Dieppe. I got it to Rouen quite intact, and kept it 
for at least two days; then it began to fade, and the fading 
process has gone on ever since, till I have almost forgotten what 
the original picture was like. 

Monsieur C. applied himself to his task, and on the morning 
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of the fourth day his diligence was rewarded by the discovery of 
rooms just round the corner, about twenty-five yards from the 
hotel door. 

‘ The rent is but fifty-five francs a month for the entire suite,’ 
said Madame; ‘and Monsieur will have no pains. Madame 
Lenot will compose the bed and garnish the floor.’ 

Madame C. spoke as though a dweller in French lodgings 
usually performed these offices for himself and Madame Lenot 
was stretching a point for the helpless Briton. 

‘But I do not want an entire suite,’ I said, as visions of a 
noble range of apartments in white-and-gold rose to my mind’s 
eye. A ‘suite’ sounded extravagant and luxurious, and I wanted 
to be economical. 

‘The rooms will not let singles,’ said Madame. ‘I think 
Monsieur should see them; it will be convenient that he shall 
live en pension here.’ 

No doubt it would; certainly for one, possibly for both of us ; 
but the arrangement proposed only made the matter worse. If I 
took my meals at the hotel, all I should want was a bedroom and 
a table to write at, and it would be absurd to engage a whole flat 
for that. Still, the rent was so much lower than any I had heard 
of that I was tempted, and finally consented to go and inspect 
the ‘suite’ under the guidance of Ernest. 

Ernest is Madame’s head-waiter and general factotum. He 
is five feet one inch in height, eight or nine feet in circumference, 
and is amiability personified. He has a bald head, long black 
Dundreary whiskers, and a smile which, under the influence of 
a ten-centime piece, expands into a radiant halo. He speaks 
English, and regards his insignia of office—a tolerably clean 
napkin—as a more important part of his attire than his coat and 
waistcoat. At all events, he has attended me more than once at 
breakfast without the two latter articles; without the serviette, 
never. 

‘It makes hot,’ said Ernest, wiping the perspiration from his 
brow as he waddled down the street at my side. ‘The rooms of 
M. Lenot will gratify Monsieur; they are shade.’ 

We turned up a narrow by-street and stopped before an 
ancient four-storey house constructed of plastered brickwork, 
which was intersected in all directions by heavy black beams. 
Its external appearance was uninviting, inasmuch as it appeared 
to have shrunk with disgust from the modern building on its 
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right, and stood at a bold angle from its foundations. As a 
specimen of medizval architecture, it was most interesting; as 
a residence, it looked undesirable; but if I could not find another 
it must do. 

The door of the mansion was just six feet high and twenty 
inches wide ; a very mean portal tothe ‘ suite’ I was prepared for. 
M. Lenot, the landlord, opened it in response to an application 
from Ernest’s fat knuckles, and welcomed us with effusion. 

‘Entrez, Messieurs, entrez!’ he exclaimed warmly; and 
‘Entrez!’ echoed Ernest from behind. Ernest had measured that 
door with his eye, and for obvious physical reasons had decided to 
stay outside. 

I took off my hat and entered sideways, to find myself at the 
foot of a dark spiral staircase built of red tiles ; another door opened 
upon aroom in the basement, whence there issued a piercing smell 
of onions intermingled with beer. The stairs were clean, but 
cruelly irregular in height and breadth; a rope, worn smooth by 
many hands, hung loosely round the centre-post, and answered the 
purpose of a handrail; and with its aid I fell upstairs after the 
landlord, to whom familiarity made the deep gloom of no conse- 
quence. My guide paused, soon after I recovered from my fourth 
tumble, and after trying a number of keys, unlocked the door of 
a tiny passage which received a little light through a glass door at 
the farther end. This he threw open, and, turning to me, said in 
impressive tones : 

‘ Monsieur, le salon de compagnie.’ 

Having performed the ceremony of introduction, he drew back 
and permitted me to feast my eyes in silence. The salon was nine 
feet by seven; the ceiling was so conveniently low that I could 
strike matches upon it. Three of the walls retained suspicious 
traces of once having worn a coat of green paint, and the fourth 
was papered: they were sparsely adorned with framed engrav- 
ings of a school unknown to me, but which resembled the earliest 
style of illustrated papers. The furniture consisted of a table 
(lame), a sofa, two chairs, and a wardrobe ; and a piece of carpet 
quite as large as a face-towel, and whose pattern in its better 
days would have been enough ‘to trip a man up, embellished 
the centre of the red-tiled floor. A neat green-enamelled stove 
did duty for a grate in the fireplace, and a square spittoon of 
Brobdingnagian dimensions lent a homely air to the apartment of 
which it scarcely stood in need. There were no curtains to the 
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hinged windows, which commanded a full view of everything going 
on in the opposite houses, and in return permitted the neighbours 
to enjoy an unimpeded study of my domestic life if they cared to 
do so. I was unfortunate enough to excite their interest in me 
on the day I came to see the rooms, and they have retained it ever 
since. 

‘The room is very small,’ I said plaintively, and using great 
care in pronunciation. I should mention that French is not my 
strong point. 

‘Oui, Monsieur,’ assented M. Lenot, briskly. ‘ Vraiment, c’est 
un appartement magnifique.’ 

‘I said it was very small,’ I repeated. 

M. Lenot looked at me dubiously, and smiled. He regretted 
not to understand me, he said; he could not speak the French of 
Paris. Of course, after that I had to let him take my admiration for 
granted; clearly my landlord was a diplomatist, but in any dispute 
I should be at his mercy. Parisian French, save the mark! It was 
indeed fortunate that the rent had been settled. 

M. Lenot now proceeded to show me the manifold advantages 
of the premises. There were cupboards! Now, had I required 
extensive cupboard accommodation with a small room attached, 
this would have suited me toa nicety. But as I wanted a place 
to live in, the splendid shelfless cupboards now displayed failed to 
arouse my enthusiasm ; there were two of them, one on either side 
of the fireplace, and together they were not much inferior in size 
to the salon itself. The doors reached from ceiling to floor, and 
if you were careful it was quite possible to open and shut them 
without knocking down the pictures which hung thereon to make 
them look like walls. 

‘For Monsieur’s everything,’ said M. Lenot as he emerged in 
a somewhat cobwebby condition from the second recess ; ‘ for every- 
thing.’ Then he added something relative to the cupboard’s ability 
to contain ‘ une vache,’ by way of still impressing upon me a sense 
of its magnitude; but even that did not please me. Cows do not 
form part of my personal baggage when travelling in Europe, and 
I could see no specific advantage in having stalls for such off my 
sitting-room. 

‘ Where is the bed-room ?’ I inquired, as the landlord shut the 
door, keeping a wary eye upon the engraving overhead as he 
did so. 

‘Le chambre de nuit?’ said he. ‘ A-a-a-h, voila!’ And he 
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opened the wall at the end of the salon and disclosed yet another 
and larger cupboard, with a wooden floor raised six inches above 
the level of that we stood on. It was guiltless of window, of 
course—cupboards generally are; there was no carpet ; a palatial 
bedstead, canopied in red cretonne, and a stand with a toy wash- 
basin and jug, completely filledit. Filled it to overflowing in fact, 
for there was not room for us both to go inside at once, unless one 
climbed on the bed. 

If this represented the Norman idea of a‘ suite of apartments,’ 
I could certainly take the lot without feeling guilty of excessive 
extravagance; and after all I only required them for the summer 
months, and should pass most of my time out of doors. Yes, they 
would do. I might put the sofa into one cupboard, my portman-: 
teau and boots into the other, and then if I stowed my hat-box on 
top of the wardrobe, and my dispatch-box under the table, I 
could move about in the salon quite easily. 

I poked the mattress with my stick as we stood gazing respect- 
ively in admiration and doubt, and roused M. Lenot to renewed 
activity. He kicked off his sabots, and with an ecstatic shout 
plunged into the feather coverlet to show how soft it was. ‘C'est 
magnifique,’ he cried as he came to the surface again, ‘The bed 
most magnificent in Rouen.’ 

I admitted the excellence of the bed, and asked to see the bath 
he proposed to give me ; I should have to tub in the salon de com- 
pagnie, but that was a detail. Where was the bath? That was 
the present question. 

‘Le bain, Monsieur ?’ queried M. Lenot, taking off his cap to 
rub his hair erect, ‘le bain? I do not comprehend.’ 

Evidently my French was at fault again; but on so vital a point 
as this it was necessary to come to a definite understanding before 
I took the rooms. I threw open the window to summon Ernest. 
He was seated on the window-sill of a shop on the other side of 
the street, fanning himself with his napkin. 

‘Ernest!’ I shouted, ‘ please come up here.’ 

Ernest rose to his feet, casting a doubtful look at the door, and 
then raised his eyes to mine in mute pathetic sorrow. I grasped 
his difficulty, and solved it by calling the landlord to my side; we 
held our conversation through the interpreter below, to the breath- 
less edification of the whole street. 

‘Ernest,’ I began, ‘tell M. Lenot that I must have a bath.’ 

M. Lenot, thus informed, retired for a moment, and came back 
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with the toy basin and jug in his hands. He exhibited these to, 
the spell-bound gaze of his neighbours, and expatiated with great 
volubility upon their sufficiency for all reasonable requirements, at 
some length. 

‘Monsieur will wash in these,’ said Ernest (who has all an 
interpreter’s talent for condensation), when the speaker had come 
to the end of his remarks. 

‘No, I can’t ; I want a large bath I can get into.’ 

The thrill of astonishment which ran through the crowd when 
Ernest, with-appropriate pantomimic action, repeated my demand 
to the landlord did more to convince me of its enormity than the 
latter’s eloquence, and I was quite prepared for his reply that it 
was impossible. 

‘Oui, mon Dieu, c’est impossible!’ M. Lenot was growing 
excited. 

‘Then what am I to do?’ I inquired through Ernest. 

‘If these are insufficient,’ said M. Lenot, lifting the basin and 
jug from the floor, and once more holding them at arm’s length 
out of the window, ‘ Monsieur can go to the Maison des Bains in 
the Rue Nationale.’ 

There was quite a large crowd in the street now, and traffic 
was obstructed; a vegetable hawker, who had been crying his 
wares, began to complain about it and make unpleasant remarks 
to me and my interpreter; he couldn’t get his cart through. So, 
although everybody else was waiting to hear the bath question dis- 
cussed to the end, I deemed it advisable to adjourn to the hotel, 
where it could be settled with less publicity than at a window 
on the second floor through a medium in the street. 

M. Lenot took the washing-utensils under his arm, as evi- 
dence to support his arguments, and I crept cautiously after him 
downstairs. Two minutes more found us in Madame C.’s office, 
where we laid the matter before her for decision. The landlord 
assumed the réle of plaintiff, and with my concurrence stated his 
case first. Madame listened with judicial patience, and then 
explained that my request was so unusual, so utterly without 
precedent, and altogether so absurd, that I must not expect it to be 
met. No landlord would entertain it for a moment. 

‘ But,’ she continued, kindly mindful of British eccentricities, 
‘if it is that Monsieur must require every morning a bath, he can 
have it in the hotel, one franc and a half for hot, one france for 
cold,’ 
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There was obviously no other alternative; I thought of the 
legend of Justice and the Oyster and gave way. The affair was 
settled ; I consented to take the rooms round the corner, and M. 
Lenot resumed his property and went home happy. 

I am now fairly established here, and the other residents in 
the Rue Harenquerie are growing accustomed to the presence in 
their midst of a ‘foreign devil’ who washes every day. I reap a 
melancholy satisfaction in thwarting Madame C.’s designs on my 
purse by patronising the establishment in the Rue Nationale, 
although it is ten minutes’ walk from my lodgings, and I am 
expected to provide my own soap or pay extra. Since he won the 
famous bath case M. Lenot treats me with the chivalrous kind- 
ness of a conqueror, and is in all respects a model landlord. He 
has, I understand, incurred the displeasure of his neighbours by 
furnishing my windows with curtains, whereby they are debarred 
from devoting seventy-five per cent. of their spare time to watch- 
ing my movements. M. Lenot is alsoa model husband ; it is he 
who composes the bed and garnishes the floor, for several times 
I have come in and surprised him at these domestic occupations. 
He brings up my shaving-water in the morning, and for three weeks 
never failed to apologise for the architect’s unfortunate omission to 
furnish the house with bells—an oversight which compels me to go 
out on the stairs and shout when I want anything. As the build- 
ing dates from the middle of the seventeenth century, M. Lenot’s 
apologies were rather out of date ; but he continued to make them 
until I learned enough French to assure him that I knew he was 
_ not personally responsible for the deficiency. 

I am never brought in contact with Madame Lenot except on 
pay-day, when she comes for the rent. She devotes her exclusive 
attention to the management of a very small café on the ground- 
floor, and a large grey parrot ; she has no cooking to do for me, 
so that fruitful source of misunderstanding is absent, and, unless 
an overcharge for candles mars its harmony, our monthly meeting 
is almost affectionate in tone. 

The orthodox method of living in lodgings in France has dis- 
tinct drawbacks. In fine weather it is very pleasant to dawdle 
over the petit déjetimer under the awning outside a café at the 
street corner; but the same meal on a wet day, eaten, as it needs 
must be, in a room reeking with stale tobacco and other reminis- 
cences, becomes a duty to be shirked or scrambled through in 
haste. Then, again, the insular British mind revolts at the 
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necessity for always taking the déjetiner &@ la fourchette—that 
nondescript meal, neither breakfast nor lunch—and dinner in the 
public room of an hotel. 

The student of human nature finds much to interest him at 
the table @héte, it is true, and can devote his attention to his 
neighbours when the dinner is unworthy of it. Here we have 
’Arry doing the Continong with a pal, loud-voiced, self-assertive, 
and quite overpoweringly friendly. ’Arry drinks vin ordinaire 
and abuses it, but orders another bottle with most reckless prodi- 
gality, and empties it ofits last drop. Here, too, we have ’Arry’s 
very antithesis: the meek Briton in spectacles, travelling alone 
with a phrase-book which diffidence forbids him to publicly use. 
He brings that book to table, and steals a peep at it when he 
thinks no one is looking. Holding it under the cloth, he fumbles 
over the leaves in nervous haste till he finds the page he wants ; 
then he calls softly to the waiter, and reads out the sentence in a 
hollow whisper. The waiter doesn’t understand, but, keenly 
anxious to oblige, bends over the meek man’s shoulder and draws 
down upon him the attention of all the guests by reading in 
strident tones, ‘ Donnez moi du pain, s’il vous plait?’ He glides 
away to get it, and our traveller smuggles the book under his 
napkin again, to eat his soup and let his glowing blushes subside. 
There is a Frenchman on our meek friend’s right hand, and 
another on his left; and he wants the water decanter, which is 
out of his reach. He could ask for it, but he won’t; he waits 
patiently until Achille (Ernest’s brother) observes his empty glass, 
and comes to his assistance with four pages of wine-card faultlessly 
committed to memory. Our traveller grows more and more 
embarrassed as the waiter runs through the list. Other people 
are calling for attendance, and everybody is looking at him again ; 
he doesn’t know how to stop Achille; he has forgotten the French 
for ‘Some water, if you please,’ and the phrase-book has fallen 
under the table. Achille pauses for breath; the meek man, in 
despair, says ‘Oui,’ and is forthwith supplied with a bottle of 
inferior claret, at eight francs, which he doesn’t want. But he 
drinks it, and in the teeth of adverse circumstances enjoys him- 
self, as he came abroad to do. 

Then we have the French lady who sweeps in, accompanied by 
a diminutive white poodle anda patient husband. Madame comes 
to eat her dinner; Monsieur to snatch a few stray mouthfuls in 
the intervals of making short tours about the back premises in 
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search of the poodle, which, for reasons of its own, prefers the 
kitchen to the salle.@ manger. Madame has a morsel for ‘ Tito.’ 
Tito is not at her side. Madame looks at Monsieur in alarm and 
says, ‘Tito has again departed.’ Monsieur lays down his knife 
and fork and looks under the table. ‘Tito is not here,’ says 
Madame with conviction. Monsieur opines that he will return 
instantly, and makes a transparent pretence of resuming his 
dinner; but it won’t do. Madame is désolée, she says, and the 
wanderer must be reclaimed ere she can consent to touch her 
dinner. Tito will be lost! stolen!! killed!!! And Monsieur is 
constrained to return once more to the kitchen, where he finds 
Tito regaling himself with unwholesome dainties he has begged 
from the cook. He returns with Tito; his untouched plate has 
been spirited away by Ernest’s watchful satellite, and he has 
nothing to do now but look on while Madame caresses the poodle, 
and wait till he is sent to find it again. 

And above us all, towering at the full height of his sixty-one 
inches, stands Ernest, carving the turbot and mixing the salad 
with the deftness of a conjurer and the lofty calmness of a high 
priest. The roar of human voices and crash of crockery surge 
round him like the waves against a lighthouse, and disturb his 
imperturbable serenity as little. He is deaf to all, blind to all, save 
the duties of his Lord High Carvership. The loudest demand for 
more mutton is thrown away upon Ernest at dinner-time; you 
must prefer your request through Achille or another waiter, who 
with bated breath whispers it in the ear of the Dispenser-General 
and gets what you want. 

By the way, when one is trying to learn a new language, how 
persistently fragments of any other tongue one has been used to 
speak slip out unbidden! In justice to myself I feel bound to say 
that I can ask for a spoon in French, but nine times out of ten 
Hindustani crops up, and the waiter goes away searching his brief 
English vocabulary for ‘chumach’ before I recognise my mistake, 

Dinner is over, except for a few late-comers whom the waiters 
are hunting through a cold menw in reproachful haste, and I 
return to the Rue Harenqueries, gaining admission to M. Lenot’s 
domain by means of two ponderous latchkeys. There is no gas 
in the house ; but one modest, withal limp tallow candle brilliantly 
illuminates the salon. I shut the cupboard doors, which, by 
reason of the deviation of the house from the perpendicular, have 
an unconquerable tendency to swing open when a cart passes, and 
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block them with boots, which happen to be the readiest means at 

hand. The night is warm, and I must get the cupboard-door out | 

of the way before I can openthe window. Peace reigns without, 

for Madame Lenot has put her parrot to bed. That parrot is a 

feathered ‘béte noire’ to me; all day it carries on an intermin- 

able argument with another of its species who lives at the top of 

the street, in a voice compared to which the sound produced by | 

scratching a slate with a nail is music. The voices of night we 

know best and hate most in London are unheard in this happy 

valley. Stealthily-creeping shadows betray the presence of the 

harmless unnecessary cat, which abounds in Rouen, but which 

sets an example of nocturnal propriety to the British pussy which 

the latter would do well to follow. A large canine police force 

ensures the French cat’s good conduct in the street, and the high- 

pitched roofs are too steep to permit vigorous love-making. Feline 

French is spoken in tones which would not be out of place on the 

roof of a cathedral, and suggests far more tender feelings than 

the impassioned wooings which take place under the bushes in 

a West End square. Neither do itinerant vocalists or organ- 

grinders disturb the hours of darkness—or the hours of light, for 

that matter—a fact which I attribute to the Frenchman’s inherent 

love of music, and the many opportunities given him for in- 

dulging it. 
Just below my window, where the pavement ought to be, 

Madame Lenot’s customers—dark-faced little men in once-blue 

blouses—are sitting round small iron tables, drinking wonder- 

fully-coloured ‘ sirops’ and water, and playing dominoes. Beau- 

tiful colours and appalling sweetness are the very desirable Gallic 

substitute for strength in liquor. Except under circumstances of 

grave provocation, the Frenchman of the lower orders rarely 

drinks anything stronger than his sirops. When he does he gets | 

tipsy and tearful. Not drunk enough to think he is sober, he 

remains just sober enough to know he is drunk, and be able to 

tack home with his arm round the neck of a less erratic friend. 

He is essentially a sober being ; hence his ‘ missus’ does not haunt 

the café doors with the haggard, anxious visage we know so well. 

She stays at home knitting on the doorstep, and trusts him to 

come home at a decent time, in which he seldom disappoiats her. 
There is no band to-night, and there are three or four hours 

to kill before I can reconcile it to my conscience to go to bed. I 

shall be busy enough then ; that seductively soft, clean, and inno; 
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cent-looking bed—there, never mind ; that story is a very old one. 
There are no chums to drop in for a smoke and chat, no friends 
to visit, no club to go to, no theatre; and the evening in my 
lodgings dies hard. I have ploughed my way through the ‘ Figaro’ 
with the aid of a hard-worked dictionary, conscientiously reading 
all the invitations to funerals and promesses de mariage, and am 
in no mood to attack a French novel to-night. In a moment of 
rashness before I left my native shore, I threw aside my books 
with a noble but unwise resolve to depend entirely upon French 
literature for amusement and instruction ; hence I have nothing 
to read. 

The candle is growing more dejected and limp every moment 
from its own heat, and splutters sadly from time to time, as 
though apologising for its inability to give more light. What is 
a fellow todo? I have ‘counted the clothes’ for the blanchisseuse, 
who pays her weekly visit to-morrow, and with infinite pains have 
sewn on two buttons to be washed off again. The disintegrating 
power of French washing is extraordinary ; no English thread can 
stand the process ; and my blanchisseuse, perhaps out of considera- 
tion for my enforced idleness, provides me with at least one hour's 
work with needle and thread one night per week. I tried mend- 
ing my own socks once when sorely at a loss for occupation, but 
had to give up even that harmless amusement because I couldn’t 
wear them afterwards. 

The clocks are beginning to strike eleven. There is a quaint, 
old-world courtesy, an aprés vous, madame sort of principle, 
_ about the French public timekeeper; it will never presume to 
strike the hour while another clock is doing so; and as there 
must be about eighty in Rouen, it takes quite twenty minutes for 
them all to express an opinion. ‘In rural towns throughout 
France,’ says ‘ Bradshaw,’ ‘ local time is kept.’ Bradshaw under- 
states the case. Each clock has its own time and jealously adheres 
to it, absolutely regardless of that unanimity which in more 
methodical countries is counted a virtue. One great advantage 
of the system is, you need never attempt to be punctual if you 
are asked out to dinner; on the other hand, it is as nearly as 
possible impossible to catch a train. 

If the evening in my lodgings is long, the day spent outside 
is not too short. I have done all the churches and ‘places of 
interest in the neighbourhood’ at my leisure; the spire of the 
cathedral is the only thing I have left unvisited. I was anxious 
I—2 
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to ascend it at one time, but, having heard a romantic story coti- 
nected with it, I have abandoned all thought of doing so for 
the present. I will relate the story; it will not take long, and 
may be of service to gallant and enterprising tourists. 

One beautiful summer afternoon, an English party, consisting 
of an old lady, a young lady, and a gentleman, visited the 
Cathedral; after inspecting its internal beauties, the young lady 
was smitten with a desire to ascend to the lanterne which sur- 
mounts the spire, in order to see the view. The spire isa cast-iron 
structure over 450 feet in height, and a very narrow spiral stair- 
case within it affords a safe means of reaching the top. The 
gentleman consented to escort the young lady, and, having gained 
admittance to the tower, the pair were dispatched on their upward 
journey by the gardienne. Some little time after they had started, 
a very stout and nervous old French gentleman also essayed the 
climb by himself, unknown to the two in front. The Englishman 
and his companion reached the summit in safety, exulted in the 
glorious view, and in due time began their tedious descent. All 
went well, as they say at sea, until they got half-way down; there 
they encountered an impassable obstacle in the shape of the 
French gentleman, who was sitting on the stairs, weeping bitterly, 
so overcome by dizziness that he was quite unable to stir. He 
clung tenaciously to the handrails on either side, and sobbed 
prayers to the gardienne and his mother. The way was too 
narrow to allow the English couple to pass him, and though they 
could not speak French they used their utmost eloquence to pre- 
vail upon the obstacle to permit them to help him down. But he, 
seemingly, had no confidence in them, and hysterically declined 
to move. After wasting three-quarters of an hour reiterating 
their fruitless appeals, and shouting for assistance, they also sat 
down on the stairs to wait ; but finding the stairs supremely un- 
comfortable, they presently returned to the lanterne to wait there. 

Meantime the chaperon down below in the Cathedral was 
growing impatient at her detention; an hour passed, and she 
became uneasy. The verger to whom she appealed reassured her ; 
it was impossible, he said, that Monsieur and Mademoiselle could 
come to harm. Two hours passed, and they had not returned. 
The chaperon went home in a huff, and the gardienne began to 
wonder what was keeping the visitors so long in the spire, but 
being a patient woman she waited another hour before she went 
up to see. When she did she found the obstacle still in his 
chosen place, firmly convinced of his utter inability ever to leave 
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it without falling through the ironwork and being dashed into 
ten thousand pieces on the stones below. The gardienne was old 
and infirm, and could not help him herself; so she retraced her 
steps, and, pressing the two vergers into her service, sent them up 
to treat with the obstacle. The vergers are stalwart beings in 
plumed cocked hats and uniforms of the utmost resplendence ; 
their dazzling splendour reassured the French gentleman, and he 
consented to be led down. The English couple were then sum- 
moned from the lanterne, and descended without urging objections, 
They had not altogether wasted their time; they were engaged. 

J think of this anecdote when I feel a craving to ascend the 
Cathedral spire. History repeats itself every day, and a fellow 
never knows what may happen in a dangerous place like that. 

It is rather beside the question, but while on the subject of 
sight-seeing I should like to have a word with M. Max O’Rell. 
After describing the Scott monument in Edinburgh (in ‘ Friend 
Macdonald’) M. O’Rell goes on to say: ‘Now for the comic side 
of the thing. A staircase conducts you to the summit of the 
monument, to which you can mount for the sum of twopence.’ 

It may be an incongruity to charge for admission to such 
buildings in Britain ; but has M. O’Rell ever been called upon to 
pay for his seat in a place of worship in England or Scotland? I 
often go to the afternoon service in Rouen Cathedral, and if I 
want to sit down, I have to hire a chair at the rate of ten cen- 
times, or a chair and prie-diew at twenty centimes, ‘ paying in 
advance to prevent mistakes,’ as the Scotch say. I grant that I 
can get my chair from the old woman at the door, and, carrying 
it up the church myself, place it where I like, which isa privilege 
denied worshippers in any church I have ever entered at home. 
But, M. O’Rell, I think you ought to have borne this in mind when 
you saw the ‘comic side of the thing’ in a somewhat different 
connection in Edinburgh. And, moreover, excuse me for quoting 
your own words, substituting the name of your country for that 
of mine: ‘This practical spirit shows itself on Sundays in many 
of the large towns in France "—and on week-days too. 

One is often tempted to wonder what Frenchmen of the better 
class find to employ their leisure hours—of which, if the attendance 
at the cafés is any criterion, they have a good many. The total 
absence of outdoor games is very singular; cricket is of course 
unknown, and though many of the large houses in the suburbs have 
splendid lawns, no sign of croquet or tennis is ever visible. The 
latter game appears to be quite aclosed book to the majority in this 
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part of the world. I brought my racquet over with me, and it 
attracted a huge amount of attention as it lay with my baggage 
in the hotel. To Madame C——’s housewifely mind it suggested 
an instrument for beating carpets; and I am quite sure she still 
thinks that ought to be its legitimate purpose if it is not. 

Nor has the Norman any substitutes for our outdoor amusements. 
The band is the one great social institution. When there is music 
in the gardens the populace turns out en masse, hires chairs for 
the afternoon, and sits round listening to it. A French military 
band plays for five minutes and stops for ten, sitting down to per- 
form. Itis immensely appreciated; the other night I saw a tiny 
girl toddle into the ring of musicians and present a bouquet to the 
bandmaster at the end of a popular piece, and the clapping which 
followed was tremendous. A French crowd does not cheer; it 
expresses its pent-up feelings with its hands, and the effect is 
somewhat chilly to an English ear. 

In the evening everybody goes to his or her favourite café and 
sits outside, under the lamps, playing cards and dominoes and 
smoking cigarettes, while white-robed waiters flit to and fro, laden 
with cups and glasses of those harmless drinks which the French- 
man’s soul loveth, unless there is a band anywhere, when the cafés 
are deserted. And if the native finds thus little wherewith to 
entertain himself, how much worse is the case of the stranger, 
who, ignorant of the language, has ‘hurled himself into the country 
with a guide-book ’ to spy out the land! 

I take my stick of an afternoon, and trudge away out from the 
streets, past the cemetery, and plod along the sheep-track till I 
find the beechwood ; there I lie in the shade, dreaming the idle 
hopeful day-dreams which are half the life of some of us. The air 
is clear and fresh, the sky is unclouded, and I can roam in the 
spirit over countless miles of wooded hill and green-carpeted 
valley, to the far horizon. The corn on the slopes is whispering 
and shimmering in the breeze ; the cheery orchards are ablush with 
their ruddy burden, and the faint scent of hay comes like the 
breath of summer from the fields below. I hear the deep music 
of St. Ouen’s bell calling to Vespers, but no other sound reminds 
me that a busy town is near. 

It is an idyllic picture of peace and prosperity; but I saw it 
yesterday and many yesterdays before, and to-morrow can promise 
no variety. Iam a bad idler in spite of long practice, and as I 
pick up my hat, and shake the feathery grass-seeds from my coat, 
I tell myself that summer in Normandy is a delusion. 
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THE SEA AND SEA-SIDE. 


THousANDS of people go to the sea-side with feelings which can 
hardly be called mixed, for they distinguish sharply between some 
of those which it is capable of arousing. They like to see, smell, 
and possibly (within reach of a bathing-machine) feel it; but, 
while they have the courage of their convictions, they decline to 
interpose a boat between themselves and the waves. The sea, 
indeed, is not only ‘cruel,’ but the promoter of social and 
domestic cruelty. A good boy, eg., is no more likely to re- 
press uncomplimentary reflections at the spectacle of a parent’s 
agonies than a bad one; and the reductio ad absurdum of a 
head-master is a process which no young scholar would like to 
miss the sight of, even though he should be compelled to share 
in it himself. The sense of degradation would be mitigated by 
that of, at least, passing equality. I honour the moral courage 
of those who, having had reason to justify their refusal, de- 
cline to accept invitations for a ‘sail,’ whether proceeding from 
a tarry and covetous native, disinterested friends, or affectionate 
children. 

Many who delight in the sea-side—though with stubborn 
rejection of seductive proposals to enjoy all that it offers—hardly 
realise the secret of their enjoyment. That is not wholly caused 
by an escape from work and a shifting of their surroundings, but 
rather by a unique contrast which the sea provides to any change 
from the streets to the fields. The sight and presence of that 
wonderful border which is provided by a beach kindles thoughts 
which no scene that shows only another portion of solid earth can 
ever stir. I don’t refer to the ‘ common objects of the sea-shore,’ 
however unquestionably interesting and instructive they may be. 
The claims of these are sometimes so insistently urged by people 
who would have us improve our minds, at low tide, in grubbing 
after things for which they have no liking—except, perhaps, in the 
shape of shrimps—that we miss the larger impressions which can 
come as we stand upon a cliff, or even pier, and gaze upon the world 
of water. These are so strong as, with many, to survive the 
degrading influence of the accompaniment with which offensive 
entertainers defile them. They are not always obliterated by the 
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presence of donkeys, goat-carts, or even negro melodists. We 
talk of messages from the sea, and these can invest an old soda- 
water bottle and a scrap of pencilled paper with the deepest 
pathos. Nevertheless, we seldom realise the manifold fulness of 
the tale which the sea is always telling, nor the inexhaustible 
teachings of the difference between land and water. Man wanders 
over both, but while he scores one with his marks he leaves none 
upon the other. Behind us, as we look seaward from the beach, 
lie the records of history, young and old. There are ruins, 
boundaries, cities, roads, countless monuments of the past which 
are still to be seen, and growing fabrics of to-day which demand 
our immediate notice. But before us the last human impress 
made by the mightiest engine of commerce vanishes in a moment. 
After the pause needed for the melting of a few bubbles we could 
not tell whether a thousand men had passed, cutting a furrow 
thirty feet deep, or a gull had struck the surface of the water with 
its wing. Besides a tower which lifts its warning from a rock, a 
lightship which points out a.channel or a shoal, or a pier which 
breaks the force of a few inland waves, man has made no marks upon 
the sea whatever. Those indeed of which I speak rest upon, or 
are anchored in, the soil. They cling to the land, or they could 
not be there for an hour. We blast granite, tunnel mountains, 
dig mines, and lay down jealous lines between this and that pos- 
session, but the sea submits itself to no boundary besides the beach 
and cliff. The moment we reach the limit of these we encounter 
wholly new conditions of life and permanence. The continent 
has its kingdoms and revolutions. The ocean has none. We give 
it names, we divide it by latitudes and longitudes. We map it, 
but prick our course upon its chart without making a dent or 
drawing a line upon its skin. We sound it without leaving behind 
us a well into its depth or a pin-hole in its surface. Nothing is 
more permanent than a mound of ‘ earth.’ That which was raised 
by prehistoric mourners on the sky-line of the windy downs is seen 
as clearly as the last in the churchyard below. Let a child make 
a heap of only a dozen spadefuls on a level sward, and, if let alone, 
it will assert itself for centuries. But there is no ‘ water-heap’ 
beside the wave, which no sooner rises than it sinks, and which 
refuses to rise at all by aid of any tool, however man may try to 
pile it up. As, indeed, we approach the sea the earth itself loses 
its retentive power, and the waves which quickly flatten down the 
children’s hillock of sand are only hints of their refusal to retain 
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any impression made by the hand of man upon the ocean which 
they fringe. True, we read of billows‘ mountains high,’ and may 
see valleys of water in Atlantic gales; but, while the Alpine ranges 
of the land are fixed, these mountains and hills of the sea are 
incessantly brought low, and level plains soon take the place of 
ocean heights. 

Then, too, however continuously men may make their tracks 
from one great sea-port to another, there is no beaten highway on 
the sea. It lies the same before the hindmost ship in the proces- 
sion of thousands which have followed one another. There is no 
recovery of his lost path for the ocean traveller by seeking for 
the footsteps of those who have gone before. Each must use the 
same process for a discovery of his road. He must ask the sun 
in the sky above his head, not the signs beneath his feet, in order 
to find out where he is. He must consult the metal compass, not 
the guidance of the pointed waves, to know in which direction he 
shall go that he may be at the haven where he would be. The 
land voyager follows the trodden road, the last seaman who seeks 
his is no better guided than the first. 

Then, too, there is the widest contrast and divergence between 
the respective inhabitants of the ocean and the solid earth. We 
stock our ponds, and clever men help in populating rivers with 
useful fish, but when once the sea is reached man’s power to direct 
or use them is limited by the line and net with which we dip for 
such as we can catch, and though we talk of ‘ deep-sea’ fishers, 
they are, after all, comparatively shallow waters in which they ply 
their craft, or upper strata into which some monsters rise from the 
depths below. Who shall tell of those that roam thousands of 
fathoms beneath the sailor’s feet? Some, they say, spend their 
unrecorded lives in sunken regions so dark that they are blind 
from birth, and never leave a home in which they need no eyes. 
Even when we think of such as have them, we; hear of watery 
beasts which the experience of centuries leaves among the fables 
of those that go down to the seain ships. Landsmen laugh at the 
stories of the sea-serpent, but it is difficult to assume that they 
are all the work of imagination, and that real hints have never 
been given of monsters which no naturalist has been able to class 
among the living creatures of the globe. Here and there a hideous 
kraken has flung its arms around a boat to suck its men down 
to a death more horrible than any agonies of drowning, and 
museums show limbs which have been hacked off by such as have 
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been able to escape its foul embrace. But the tales of these 
encounters, however verified by slimy records of the battle, are 
by many only half believed. There remains only a persuasion, 
firmly held by such as have seen some wonders of the deep, that it 
holds unknown and frightful forms of life which people its recesses 
and rarely show themselves to mortal eyes. 

Then, too, think how untamable are the beasts of the sea. 
Some gentle scholars may fancy that they are recognised by the 
carp in a college pond, while they are only observing an appetite 
for sure and ‘periodical ground-bait. Ora man like that unique 
naturalist, Thoreau, may be able to dip his hand into the water 
and lift a submissive fish. But none has ever been tamed or used 
for any purpose beyond ministering helplessly or reluctantly to 
the needs of man. Some are eaten, others squeezed or cut up for 
oil. Some yield bones or pearls, others provide a serviceable 
skin, but none have been pressed while living into the service of 
man. We capture and train elephants; how convenient it would 
be if we could save coals and sails by yoking whales to ships and 
guiding them from port to port? We might keep a steady and 
well-broken animal stabled and fed in a dock till the cargo had been 
stored and we were ready to drive him about the ocean again at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour. But the elephants of the ocean 
know no harness, and have hitherto declined taking any part in 
promoting the conveniences of commerce and civilisation. The 
porpoise plays around the ship, and flying-fish show notable adap- 
tability to air as well as water, but the swimming creature has yet 
to be found which will lend itself to the convenience of the sailor. 
There has been discovered no point of contact between the intel- 
ligence of men and fishes. We join issue with the horse and dog, 
we plough with oxen and ride upon the ass, and yet, though man’s 
ingenuity is ever being exercised in devising modes of transit over 
the sea, its inhabitants, who best know its ways and traverse it 
with native facility, help us only when they are eaten, cooked, 
skinned, or cut up. 

Again, though the ocean has been so explored as to provide 
us with maps which define the borders of the earth, how very small 
a part of it is really visited in our days! The excellence of navi- 
gation, which has fixed the situation of continents and islands, is 
in itself a check upon the wanderings of man. When once he 
knows the shortest course from port to port, and how best to use 
prevailing winds, he diverges as little as possible from his watery 
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track. In old days, when the circles of sailing had not been 
determined, mariners sailed into unknown waters, and went where 
they never think of going now. The lines of ocean traffic are 
already laid down, and a ship which is driven out of them, and 
then deprived of sail or steam, is in danger of being wholly lost in 
those great regions of water which lead nowhere and are crossed 
by no keel. The result of science has been to discover the shortest 
route between point and point, and this is followed by the mer- 
chantman with the greatest closeness that he can command. The 
rest of the ocean surface is a desert of water in which no ship is 
ever to be seen, unless it be helplessly driven there. I can con- 
ceive no apprehension more dismal than that of men so lost and 
unable to return into the belt of traffic. Nothing is more helpless 
than a great ship deprived of its power to move, and left to the 
scant mercy of strange currents and winds. Boats, indeed, can be 
rowed, and thus vessels driven out of a recognised track can search 
or send for help as they themselves toss about apart from the 
roadsides of the ocean. But a ship which has none left, whose 
machinery is quite broken down, and no material remains to 
replace masts and spars that have been lost, is about as hopeless a 
spectacle as can be seen. Unhappily, it cannot be seen when it 
has drifted into the wilderness of waves where no sail is ever 
sighted nor any passing funnel ever smokes. Who can tell how 
many of those which have been reported as ‘ missing’ have thus 
missed their way and been unable to recover it again? They are 
not ‘ wrecked,’ but in a very true and fatal sense ‘lost.’ Their 
place in the navies of the world may be so unconspicuous that no 
special search is made for them. No one knows when or where 
they were caught by the dismantling hurricane and thrust 
apart, impotent but surviving, from the ken of their fellow 
mariners. 

The dangers of the sea are indeed lessened by the fact that 
ships follow recognised courses, and thus any one in distress is 
likely to be seen and relieved unless driven too far aside. But 
this processional persistence brings its special perils. The vessel 
is ‘ abandoned,’ being thought about to sink. But sometimes it 
obstinately floats. Well if it be soon blown out of the frequented 
track, and does not lie, like a fatal reef of iron, full in the path of 
the next comer, which strikes upon it in the night. How many 
a brave ship, which sails away and is never heard of again, has been 
suddenly wrecked while far away from any shore or hidden rock on 
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which to strike. Think, too, of icebergs, the unmanned navies of the 
ocean, which yearly sail away from their frozen shores and block 
the trade of man. It is true that the latitude in which they may 
be found is generally known, but landsmen hardly realise the 
regularity with which these icy fleets set forth and sweep a por- 
tion of the sea, till they slowly yield to warmer air and disappear. 
But while they cruise and shrink, another flotilla is being silently 
prepared in its inexhaustible Arctic shipyard, ready to be cast 
loose when the time of sailing shall come round again. Some 
time ago when I was crossing to Canada the captain of our boat 
showed me a series of charts in which the successive positions of 
the annual squadron of icebergs were marked. This is sometimes 
greater or less, but it always keeps fairly together, and floats 
slowly in the same direction till it melts. Meanwhile, it moves 
across the trading track, some separate masses showing in the dis- 
tance like tall white sails, though others are no higher than half- 
sunken hulls. All are cruelly hard, and fatal to the eager ship for 
which friends and owners wait till hope is gone, and another score 
of living men have sunk under the perils of the sea. 

We may not think of this as we stand upon the sunny beach 
and watch the children build their mimic walls against the summer 
wave. Their gleesome dismay at the dissolution of their work 
stirs no thought of the cry which rises when the lonely ship sinks 
out of sight, but the little finger of the sea which flattens down 
the sandy beach is moved by the same power that brings the worst 
disaster to the distant crew, and the pleasant chattering of the 
pebbles as the wavelet sucks them back are only whisperings of 
the thunder on the rocks which is heard by those who are fighting 
for deliverance from an iron shore. Then, too, there is the tide: 
plain to the pupil-teacher, and yet full of perplexity to some grave 
thinkers, who have said and sought to show that it is caused, not 
by a rising of the water, but a sinking of the land. And observa- 
tions made by barometers on shore, or by the side of tidal rivers, 
have given strangely notable results which have half bewildered 
those men of science who have made investigations in this direc- 
tion. There are, moreover, islands surrounded by a great expanse 
of ocean whieh ought to be submerged every day, on the supposi- 
tion that distant bodies such as the sun and moon have an in- 
variably unchanging power to lift the water towards themselves. 
Anyhow, whether lunar or solar attraction is mixed up with other 
mysterious impulses complicating the forces which produce the 
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tides, the wonder of their rise and fall is often dissipated by our 
familiarity with this phenomenon. Though the compilers of our 
almanacs are able to print the hour at which it will be ‘ high water 
at London Bridge ’a year in advance, we ought not to be satisfied 
with this prosaic comment on or application of the movements of 
the cosmos. And it is at the sea-side that, if we will believe it, we 
are brought into a nearer apprehension of these, and stand face to 
face with the mysterious heavings of the globe. It is perhaps the 
unrealised presence of mighty forces which helps to stir the feel- 
ings with which we look upon the sea. This both makes and marks 
its contrast with any other scene. The ocean is illimitable. We 
know that it reaches, ever changing and yet unchanged, beyond 
the furthest boundaries of sight. Its waves fall and sink with the 
same plunge and rise on sun-heated tropic strands and amid the 
icy bays of unreached southern and northern poles. There is no 
barrier between the pier-head with its brightly painted pleasure- 
boats and those darkened depths in which sightless monsters 
roam. A lake across which we can see is a poor pailful of water: 
it belongs to the land, and is counted with the hills which sur- 
round it. It can be wasted by heat, possibly drained, or, may be, 
dismissed through the bursting of adam. It can be claimed by 
the owner of acres round its borders. We know all about the fish 
it holds, and change their breed with buckets of spawn or ova 
brought by carts. But the sea is no man’s. We hear, indeed, of 
littoral and fishing rights. The Crown claims them within certain 
limits, and yet there is a sense of resentment at any one asserting 
ownership, even in the fringe of that ocean which is common to 
the world, and carries the pirate, the slaver, the merchantman, 
and the yacht alike. It has one law for all. Just as the wind 
never asks the nationality of the flag which it waves, so the catholic 
sea floats opposing navies with equal buoyancy, and swallows up 
the weakest without caring whence he comes or enquiring into 
the justice of his cause. It recognises only strength and skill, 
and wrecks the lifeboat itself when these have failed. 

Perhaps it shows its most unfeeling face with ships on fire. 
Then the water holds up the blazing hull, and quenches its flames 
with a hiss only when the last. hope has departed. This is the 
very paradox of disaster and mockery of cure: the safety which 
the sailor seeks is only one degree less perilous than the danger 
from which he flees. On shore we run or leap out of our burning 
house, but at sea we stay within it while there is any remaining 
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hope of its being saved. On shore neighbours flock around to 
save at least our goods ; but there, if any come to see, they are only 
the cold fish or eager sharks which await the end of our distress. 
And if we do ‘escape’ it is only to realise one of the worst 
changes which the sea can bring about—when we step, per- 
haps, from the luxurious saloon into the fragile boat. There 
the nearness of additional disaster overrides the sense of that 
never fully detailed discomfort which follows when the forecastle 
and ladies’ cabin are emptied into a little space within which every 
word is heard, and all are only thankful when they are permitted 
to live together for a week, by night and day—so dear is the 
bare life. 

Possibly it is the undefined sense of danger which gives force 
to the longing of the inexperienced boy to ‘ go to sea.’ Though 
he is moved by the thought of that seeing of the world which a 
ship provides, the books which he has read are always full of 
wrecks, and it takes some time for him to realise that the worst 
provision for acquaintance with strange lands is imprisonment on 
water. The sailor’s knowledge of foreign parts is found to be the 
most limited of all. The landsman, who is carried from point to 
point and then left to explore the country he has reached, can tell 
us something of its ways and sights; but the sailor, ‘pure and 
simple,’ only touches the rind of the fruit which the other eats, 
and, after wandering for years over the surface of the globe, has no 
more knowledge of the earth than he can get by looking at the 
outside of that which he is not permitted to enter. We measure 
a sailor by what he is on shore, and when we talk of his gleesome 
humour we may be reminded of that buoyancy and gladness 
which often strikes us in the company of the blind. They are 
glad of our mere presence, though they see us not. How fares 
it with them when they are alone, and have no one with whom to 
speak, and can only think, or realise that limited acquaintance 
with books which comes with artificial touch, and renders any 
glance over the news of the day, or study of the last well-known 
work of fiction, travel, or science, a tantalising impossibility ? 
When we talk of the success with which the blind are taught to 
read we are apt to forget what ‘reading’ means to those who can 
see. Thus, in some measure, we judge of the sailor’s acquaint- 
ance with the world by his merely outward contact with what it 
has to show; and his boisterous mood when we meet him on 
land is often simply an indication of his relief from the monotony 
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which marks incessant voyaging and a continuous repetition of 
the same wearisome routine through which he passes day after 
day, in the enforced society of the same companions from whom 
he has no escape. When he ‘speaks’ a passing ship there is no 
interchange of thoughts, or often even words, but only a dumb 
dipping and waving of flags, or at the best a solitary shout from 
a trumpet’s throat, with subsequently scant language and the 
shortest reply to a short question. The catechism of nautical 
intercourse seldom gets further than the first inquiry, ‘ What is 
your name?’ Then the voyagers part, without having really met, 
till another set is seen and dismissed with a hoarse ‘ Ahoy!’ 

The coasting ships, whose sails jag the horizon or chimneys 
leave a streak of smoke upon its edge, may seem to move in 
company, but they are so many that even the brief salutes and 
questions which I have just referred to seldom pass between them. 
Perhaps the brig has to beat for days against a tiresome wind, 
crossing and recrossing others in its zigzag course, which is all the 
more narrow for being ‘up channel.’ She can take no long ‘legs’ 
during which her sails are not shifted, but her scanty crew is 
subject to the perpetual demands of the inexorable ropes. Besides 
the men at the look-out, and the wheel, which cannot be left for a 
moment day or night, others are kept on the alert to brace the 
swinging yards at quickly recurrent intervals. And when we sit 
at ease on the shingle and sweep the horizon with our glass we 
hardly realise that the course of the ship at which we glance, 
though often pointing towards the shore, is virtually as tiresome 
as that of one which crosses ocean waters far away from land. It 
must be a dull life then to creep against the breeze which ought 
to help the sailor freely on his way, and the spectacle of his 
tedious progress must help us to apprehend better the contrast 
between the pleasures of the sea and the sea-side. Perhaps it 
sounds unkind thus to accentuate the sense of the rest we are 
enjoying, still it may be that the perception of our repose is 
quickened by thus seeing the toil of those that labour on the 
restless sea. 

When, however, we think of the way in which many people 
refresh themselves during their holiday on the coast, it seems 
a pity that more do not consciously apprehend the manifold 
differences between the water and the land which are so close 
together, and yet so widely apart in respect to the calling and 
interests of those who seldom set foot upon the solid shore, and 
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are inexorably shut off from that which mostly fills the life of 
men on earth. Few, possibly, think of all this, but seek their 
chief accompanying recreation in pursuits and entertainment which 
might be found if they were far inland. Of all the demands likely 
to draw our thoughts from those which a sight of the ocean can 
kindle, the most offensively distracting is, perhaps, the presence 
of negro-melodists on the beach. How can we enjoy that unique 
and soothing sound which comes from the drawl of the retiring 
waves, how can we watch with undefined pleasure the ‘ caves of 
glass’ which fringe the beach, when a man with blackened face 
and artificial grin offers his battered hat for our appreciation of 
his hateful performance? It is true that some potter among the 
slimy weeds at low water under an impression that they are 
realising an opportunity to enlarge their knowledge; but Leech’s 
picture of ‘the common objects of the sea-shore,’ wherein every 
head is bent down and every eye searching the ground, truly 
hints at the limited use which is made of such a spectacle as the 
ocean, and which might move us better, though we stand only on 
its edge, if only we would let ourselves think of what it has 
to say. 

















A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. 


CHAPTER V. 
GRANVILLE ON THE SITUATION. 


It was in the forenoon of the same day that Granville entered 
abruptly his mother’s sanctum. Lady Bligh was busily writing at 
’ the great office-table, but she looked up at once and laid down 
her pen. Granville threw himself into her easiest chair with an 
air of emancipation. 

‘They have gone!’ he ejaculated. If he had referred to the 
British workman or the bailiffs he could not have employed more 
emphatic tones of relief; so Lady Bligh naturally asked to whom 
he did refer. 

‘To the happy pair!’ said Granville. 

‘They have gone to town, then?’ 

‘To town for the day.’ 

Lady Bligh took up her pen again, but only to wipe it, 
deliberately. ‘Now, Granville,’ she said, leaning back in her 
chair, ‘I want you to tell me the truth about—about whatever 
happened before breakfast. I don’t know yet quite what did 
happen. I want to get at the truth; but so far I have been able 
to gather only shreds and patches of the truth.’ 

Granville rose briskly to his feet and took his stand upon the 
hearthrug. Then he leant an elbow on the chimney-piece, 
adjusted his eye-glass, and smiled down upon Lady Bligh. One 
easily might have imagined that the task imposed upon him was 
congenial in the extreme. Without further pressing he told the 
story, and told it succinctly and well, with a zest that was vaguely 
felt rather than detected, and with an entire and artistic suppres- 
sion of his usual commentaries, The mere story was so effective 
in itself that the most humorous parenthesis could not have im- 
proved it, and Granville had the wit to tell it simply. But when 
he reached the point where the Judge appeared on the scene 
Lady Bligh stopped him: Granville was disappointed. 

‘I think perhaps I have been told what happened then,’ said 
Lady Bligh ; ‘at all events I seem to know, and I don’t care to 
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hear it again. Oh, it was too scandalous! But tell me, Gran, 
how did your father bear it ?—at the time, I mean.’ 

‘Like a man!’ said Granville, with righteous warmth. ‘ Like 
a man! With that vile whip cracking under his very nose, he 
did not flinch—he did not stir. Then she whipped his hat from 
his head; and then she saw what she had done, and went down 
on her knees to him—as if that would undo it!’ 

‘And your father?’ 

‘ My father behaved splendidly ; as no other man in England 
in his position—and in that position—would have behaved. He 
told her at once, when she said she had not seen it was he, that 
he quite understood that; that, in fact, he had seen it for himself 
from the first. Then he told her to get up that instant; then he 
smiled—actually smiled; and then—you will hardly believe this, 
but it is a fact—he gave his arm to Mistress Gladys and took her 
in to breakfast !’ 

Lady Bligh sighed, but made no remark. 

‘It was more than she deserved ; even Alfred admitted that.’ 

Lady Bligh did not answer. 

‘Even Alfred was knocked out of time. I never saw a fellow 
look more put out than he did at breakfast. He had warned us 
to prepare for “ mannerisms,” but P 

Granville made a tempting pause. Lady Bligh, however, 
refused to fill it in. She was engrossed in thought. Her line of 
thought suddenly flashed across Granville, and he caught it up 
dexterously. 

‘As for the Judge,’ said he, ‘ what the Judge feels no one can 
say. As I said, he behaved as only he could have behaved in the 
infamous circumstances. But I did see him steal a quiet glance 
at Alfred; and that glance said plainer than words: “ You’ve 
done it, my boy; this is irrevocable!”’ 

Lady Bligh was drawn at last. 

‘This is very painful,’ she murmured; ‘this is too painful, 
Granville!’ 

‘Painful?’ cried Granville. ‘I grant you it’s painful; but 
it’s the fact ; it’s got to be faced.’ 

‘That may be,’ said Lady Bligh, sadly; ‘that may be. But 
we ought not to be hasty; and we certainly ought not to make 
too much of this one escapade.’ 

Granville shook his head wisely, and smiled. 

‘I don’t think there is much fear of that. On the contrary, 
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I doubt if our eyes are even yet fully open to the enormity of 
this morning’s work. I don’t think we any of us realise the 
hideous indignity to which my father has been subjected. But 
we should. We should think of it—and of him. Here we have 
one of the oldest and ablest of Her Majesty’s judges—a man of 
the widest experience and of the fairest fame, whose name is a 
synonym for honour and humanity, not only in the Profession, 
but throughout every section of the community—a man, my dear 
mother, with whom the very smartest of us—lI tell you frankly— 
would fight shy of a tilt in court, yet whom we all respect and 
honour; in very truth, “a wise and upright judge,” though I say 
it who am his son. And what has happened to him? How has 
he been treated?’ cried Granville. ‘Well, we know. No need 
to go into that again. Only try and realise it, dear mother ; try 
and realise it. To me there is, I confess, something almost epic 
in this business !’ 


‘I don’t wish to realise it; and I don’t know, I am sure, why 


you should wish to make me.’ 

‘For no reason,’ said Granville, shrugging his shoulders, and 
also looking hurt; ‘for no kind of reason, except that it did 
strike me that my father’s character had never—never, that is, 
in his home life—come out more strongly or more generously. 
Why, I should like to lay ruinous odds that he never refers to the 
matter again, even to you; while, you shall see, his manner to 
her will not suffer the slightest change in consequence of what 
has happened.’ 

‘It would be a terrible thing if it did,’ said Lady Bligh; and 
she added after a pause: ‘ She zs so beautiful!’ 

Granville drummed with his fingers upon the chimney-piece. 
His mother wanted a reply. She wanted sympathy upon this 
point—it was a very insignificant point—the Bride’s personal 
beauty; but as yet it seemed to be the only redeeming feature in 
Alfred’s unfortunate marriage. 

‘You can’t deny that, Gran?’ she persisted. 

‘Deny what? The young woman’s prepossessing appearance ? 
Certainly not; nobody with eyes to see could deny that.’ 

‘And after all,’ said Lady Bligh, ‘ brought up as she evidently 
has been, it would be astonishing indeed if her ways were not 
wild and strange. Consequently, Gran, there is every hope that 
she will fall into our ways very soon ; is there not?’ 

‘Oh, of course there is hope,’ said Gran, with an emphasis 
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that was the reverse of hopeful; ‘and there is hope, too, that 
she will ultimately fall into our way of speaking: her own 
“mannerisms,” in that respect, are just a little too marked. Oh, 
yes, there is hope; there is hope.’ _ 

Lady Bligh said no more; she seemed to have no more to 
say. Observing this, Granville consulted his watch, said some- 
thing about an engagement in town, and went to the door. 

‘Going to London?’ said Lady Bligh. ‘You might have 
gone with them, I think.’ 

‘I think not,’ said Granville. ‘I should have been out of 
place. They were going to Madame Tussaud’s, or the Tower of 
London, or the Zoological Gardens—I don’t know which—perhaps 
to all three. But the Bride will tell us all about it this evening, 
and how the sights of London compare with the sights of Mel- 
bourne; we may look forward to that ; and, till then—good-bye!’ 

So Lady Bligh was once more alone. She did not at once 
resume her correspondence, however. Leaning back in her chair, 
she gazed thoughtfully through the open window at her side, and 
across the narrow lawn to where the sunlit river was a silver band 
behind the trunks and nether foliage of the tall trees. Lady 
Bligh was sad, and no wonder; but in her heart was little of the 
wounded pride, and none of the personal bitterness, that many 
mothers would feel—and do feel every day—under similar cir- 
cumstances. What were the circumstances? Simply these: her 
eldest son had married a wife who was beautiful, it was true, and 
good-tempered, it appeared ; but one who was, on the other hand, 
both vulgar and ignorant, and, as a daughter, in every way impos- 
sible. These hard words Lady Bligh pronounced deliberately in her 
mind. She was facing the fact, as Granville had said that it 
should be faced. Yet Granville had used no such words as these ; 
if he had, he would have been given reason to regret them. 

For, as has been said already, Lady Bligh had a tolerably just 
estimate of her son Granville; she only thought him rather more 
clever, and a good deal more good-natured, than he really was. 
She knew that a man of any cleverness at all is fond of airing it 
—and, indeed, must air it—particularly if he be a young man. 
For this reason she made it a rule to listen generously to all 
Granville had to say to her. But there was another reason: Lady 
Bligh was a woman who valued highly the confidence and com- 
panionship of her sons. Sometimes, it is true, she thought 
Granville’s cynicism both cheap and worthless; and sometimes 
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(though more rarely) she told him so. Often she thought him 
absurd: she was amused, for instance, when he solemnly assured 
her of the Judge’s high standing and fair fame in ‘the Profession’ 
—as if she needed iis assurance on that point! But it véry 
seldom seemed to her that the things he said were really ill- 
natured. There, in the main, she was right. There was no down- 
right malice (as a rule) in Granville; he was merely egotistical 
and vain; he merely loved more than most things the sound of 
his own voice. He did not designedly make unkind remarks—at 
least, not often; but he never took any pains to make kind ones. 
He passed among men for a fellow of good nature and good com- 
pany. Certainly Lady Bligh over-estimated his good nature; but 
to a great extent she understood Granville very fairly well; and 
in any case she loved him. But she loved Alfred more—and it 
was Alfred who had made this marriage ! 

Yet it was only with grief that she could think of the 
marriage, at present; she found it impossible to harbour bitter 
feeling against the young handsome face and honest brave eyes 
that had taken poor Alfred by storm, though they had blinded him 
to a hundred blemishes. The fact is, her daughter-in-law’s face 
was haunting Lady Bligh. As the day wore on she found herself 
longing wistfully to see it again. When she did see it again, the 
face was changed; its expression was thoughtful, subdued, and 
even sad. Nor were there any gaucheries at dinner that night, for 
both Alfred and Gladys were silent and constrained in manner. 

Then Lady Bligh took heart afresh. 

‘It 2s only her bringing up,’ she said. ‘She will fall into our 
ways in time; indeed, she is falling into them already. But it 
must not make her sad, and it must not make her feel ashamed. 
It shall not ; for I mean to help her. I mean to be to her what, 
indeed, I already am without choice—her mother—if she will 
only let me!’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
COMPARING NOTES. 
But, during those first few days, Lady Bligh did not get many 


opportunities of carrying out her good intentions towards her 
daughter-in-law. For several mornings in succession Alfred 
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carried off his wife to London, and they never returned until late 
in the afternoon, while twice during the first week the pair went 
to the theatre. They were seeing the sights of the town; and 
the Bride did appear to be impressed with what she saw ; but the 
prospect of an unreserved and racy commentary upon everything, 
which the first hour of her installation in her husband’s family 
had seemed to hold. out—and which Granville, for one, had 
counted upon—was not properly realised. And at this Alfred was 
scarcely less disappointed than Granville. 

‘Why don’t you tell them more what you think of things?’ 
said Alfred. ‘They won’t think you half appreciate the Old 
Country.’ 

‘I can’t help it,’ replied his young wife. ‘ You know that I 
do like what I see, dear: you know that I am just delighted with 
everything: but how can I tell them so, unless I tell them in 
my own way? Well, then, I see they don’t like it when I drag 
in the Colonies ; yet you must compare what you see with some- 
thing you’ve seen before; and the Colonies is the only other 
country ever I did see.’ 

But the fact is, it was not so much their daughter-in-law’s 
comparisons, which were inoffensive in themselves, as the terms 
in which these comparisons were expressed, that Lady Bligh and 
Sir James felt bound to discourage. For it soon became plain 
that Gladys could not talk for two minutes about her native 
country without unseemly excitement; and this excitement was 
invariably accompanied by a small broadside of undesirable 
phrases, and by an aggravation of the dreadful Australian twang, 
even if some entirely indecorous Bush idiom did not necessitate a 
hasty change of subject. When Australia was rigorously tabooed 
the Bride was safe, and stupid; when it was not, she might be 
bright and animated and amusing—but you could never tell what 
she would say next—the conversation was full of perils and pitfalls. 

The particular conversations that revealed the thinness of the 
ice in this quarter were trivial in the extreme. In them it was 
mere touch-and-go with the dangerous subject, nothing more: 
nothing more because Gladys was quick to perceive that the 
subject was unpopular. So she became rather silent in the long 
evenings at the dinner-table and in the drawing-room ; for it was 
her only subject, this one that they did not seem to like. For 
strangers, however, who were glad to get up a conversation with 
one of the prettiest women they had ever met in their lives, it 
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was the likeliest topic in the world; they could not know that 
Australia was dangerous ground. The first of them who ventured 
upon it did not soon forget the experience; though it was always 
a more amusing reminiscence to him than to Gladys’s new rela- 
tions, who heard all that passed, and grinned and bore it. 

The stranger in question was by way of being illustrious. 
He was a Midland magnate, and his name, Travers, was a good 
one; but, what was for the moment much more to the point, he 
was a very newly elected Member of the House of Commons; in 
fact, ‘the new boy’ there. He came down to dinner at Twicken- 
ham flushed with the agreeable heat of successful battle. Only 
the week before he had snatched his native borough from the 
spreading fire of Democracy, and won one of the very closest and 
most keenly contested bye-elections of that year. Naturally 
enough, being a friend of some standing, he talked freely of his 
electioneering experiences, and with a victor’s rightful relish. 
His manner, it must be owned, was a trifle ponderous ; according 
to Granville, he was an inflated bore. But Mr. Travers, M.P., was 
sufficiently well listened to (Lady Bligh was such a wonderful 
listener); and he fought his good fight over and over again with 
such untiring energy, and depicted it from so many commanding 
points of view, that, even when it came to tea in the drawing- 
room, the subject was still unfinished. At all events, it then for 
the first time became lively; for it was then that Mr. Travers 
turned to young Mrs. Bligh (also for the first time), and honoured 
her with an observation : 

‘ No doubt you order these things better in Australia; eh?’ 

‘ What things ?’ asked the Bride, with some eagerness; for of 
Australia she had been thinking, but not of Mr. Travers or his 
election. 

‘Why,’ said the Member, with dignity, ‘your elections. I 
was speaking of the difficulty of getting some of the lower orders 
to the poll; you have almost to drive them there. What I say 
is, that very probably, in Australia, you manage these things on a 
superior system.’ 

‘We do,’ said the Bride laconically. 

The new Member looked astonished ; he had expected a more 
modest answer. 

‘Indeed!’ he said stiffly, and addressed himself to his 
tea-cup. 

‘For,’ explained the Bride, exhibiting dangerous symptoms, 
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‘ we do drive ’em to the poll out there, and make no bones about 
it neither !’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said Mr. Travers again; but this time there was 
some curiosity in his tone. ‘This is interesting. I always 
thought Australia was such a superlatively free country !’ 

The Bride scented a sarcasm. 

‘So it is,’ she cried warmly, beginning to speak at a perilous 
pace, and with her worst twang; ‘my word itis! But you don’t 
understand me. It’s like this: we do drive ’em to the poll, up 
the Bush; I’ve driven ’em lots o’ times myself. They’re camped 
out—the voters, like—all over the runs, for all the hands have a 
vote; and to get ’em to the police-barracks (the poll, d’ye see?) 
on election day, each squatter’s got to muster his own men and 
drive ’em in. I used to take one trap with four horses, and father 
another. Gracious, what a bit of fun it was! ‘But the difficulty 
was : 

She hesitated, for Lady Bligh was staring at her; and, though 
her ladyship’s face was in shadow, the Bride was disturbed, for a 
moment, by the rigid pose of the old lady’s head. A queer 
expression was come over the face of the new Member, moreover ; 
but this Gladys could not see, for he was a tall man, standing, 
while she was seated. 

‘ What was the difficulty ?’ asked Granville from a corner, in 
an encouraging tone. 

Gladys instantly forgot Lady Bligh. ‘To keep ’em from 
going to the shanty first,’ she answered, with a merry laugh. 

‘The shanty?’ repeated Mr. Travers, with a vague idea of 
sailors’ songs. 

‘The pub, then. Of course they all went afterwards, and got— 
tight ; but we were obliged to keep them sober till they’d voted ; 
and that’s where the difficulty came in.’ 

The assembly shuddered ; but, before new ground could be 
broken, Mr. Travers, for the first time interested in somebody 
else’s electioneering experiences, said inquiringly : 

‘These squatters, I presume, represent the landed interest ; 
my party, in fact ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know nothing about that,’ replied the Bride. 

_At this juncture Alfred announced, in an uncommonly loud 
and aggressive tone, that—what do you think?—the glass was 
going down! 

‘Is it?’ cried Sir James, with a lively concern quite foreign 
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to his habit. ‘Dear, dear! And Mr. Travers just now assured me 
that the weather was entirely settled. I fear that this will 
disappoint—er—Mr. Travers!’ 

But it failed even to attract that gentleman’s attention ; and 
Granville, in the background, chuckled satanically over the 
ingenuousness of the device. Mr. Travers, in fact, was sufficiently 
interested elsewhere. ‘ Yet, of course,’ he was saying, ‘there are 
two parties ?’ 

‘ My word, there are!’ returned the Bride. 

‘ And do you call them Whig and Tory ?’ 

*I don’t think it ’—doubtfully. 

‘ Conservative and Liberal, perhaps ? ’ 

‘Not that I know of.’ 

‘Yet you say you have two parties ——’ 

‘Of course we have, same as you,’ broke in the Bride, who 
would biook anything rather than the implied inferiority of 
Australia in the most trivial respect. ‘ But all ever J heard ’em 
called wis the squatters’ candidate and the selectors’ man!’ 

‘And your men, I suppose, voted for the squatters’ candi- 
date ?’ 

‘I should rather hope so!’ said Mrs. Alfred, with severe 
emphasis. ‘Even Daft Larry—who’s both deaf and mad—had 
sense enough to give us his vote!’ 

Mr. Travers, though astonished at her tone, said nothing at 
the moment; but Granville asked from his corner: 

‘ What if they didn’t, Gladys ?’ 

The Bride was seized with a sudden fit of uncontrollable mirth. 
Some reminiscence evidently tickled her. 

‘There was one man that we knew of that voted wrong,’ she 
said, ‘and he got it pretty hot, I can tell you!’ 

* Advanced Australia!’ murmured Granville. 

‘I am sorry to hear that, Mrs. Bligh,’ said Mr. Travers (who 
had ceased to deal with the local tradesmen, at his place in the 
Midlands, who were suspected of having ‘ voted wrong ’ the previous 
week). ‘I am sorry indeed to hear that. May I ask who punished 
him ?’ 

‘ Certainly—ZJ did!’ 

It was a startling reply. The Judge quietly quitted the room. 
Alfred, with his back turned to every one, surveyed his red face in 
the mantle-mirror, and ground his teeth; only Lady Bligh sat 
stoically still. 
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‘He came back to the trap very drunk—blind, speechless, 
paralytic,’ the Bride explained rapidly, ‘and owned up what he’d 
done as bold as brass. So I let him have it with the whip, pretty 
sudden, I can tell you! It was chiefly for his drunken insolence ; 
but not altogether,’ said Gladys, candidly. 

Mr. Travers had been rather glad to pick up a thing or two 
concerning Australian politics, but he now considered himself 
sufficiently enlightened. 

‘Do you sing, Mrs. Bligh?’ he asked, rather abruptly. 

‘ Not a note,’ said the Bride, perceiving with regret that the 
subject was changed. 

‘You play, perhaps? If so——’ 

‘No, I can’t play neither,’ said the Bride, smiling broadly— 
and bewitchingly. ‘I’m no good at all, you see!’ 

It seemed too true. She had not the saving grace of a single 
accomplishment—nothing, nothing, nothing but her looks! 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN RICHMOND PARK. 


THE day after Mr. Travers dined at Twickenham was almost 
the first day that passed without the happy pair running up to 
London together. 

‘It’s far too hot to think of town, or of wearing anything but 
flannels all day,’ said Alfred in the morning. ‘ But there’s plenty 
to see hereabouts, Gladdie. There’s Bushy Park and Hampton 
Court, and Kew Gardens, and Richmond Park.. What do you say 
to a stroll in Richmond Park? It’s as near as anything, and we 
shall certainly get most air there.’ 

Gladys answered promptly that she was ‘on’ (they were 
alone) ; and they set out while the early haze of a sweltering day 
was hanging closely over all the land, but closest of all about the 
river. 

There was something almost touching in the air of serious 
responsibility with which these two went about their daily sight- 
seeing; though Granville derived the liveliest entertainment 
from the spectacle. The worst of guides himself, and in many 
respects the least well-informed of men, Alfred nevertheless had 
no notion of calling in the aid of a better qualified cicerone, and 
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of falling into the rear himself to listen and learn with his wife. 
At the same time, the fierce importance, to his wife, of this kind 
of education exaggerated itself in his mind; so he secretly armed 
himself with ‘ Baedeker,’ and managed to keep a lesson ahead of his 
pupil, on principles well known to all who have ever dabbled in 
the noble art of ‘tutoring.’ But, indeed, Alfred’s whole conduct 
towards his wife was touching—touching in its perpetual tender- 
ness, touching in its unflagging consideration, and ten times 
touching in the fact that his devotion was no longer blind. His 
eyes had been slowly and painfully opened during this first week 
at home. Peculiar manners, which, out there in the Bush, had 
not been peculiar, seemed worse than that here in England. 
They had to bear continual comparison with the soft speech and 
gentle ways of Lady Bligh, and the contrast was sharp and cruel. 
But the more Alfred realised his wife’s defects the more he loved 

her. That was the nature of his simple heart and its simple love. 

At least she should not know that he saw her in a different light, 

and at first he would have cut his tongue out rather than tell her 

plainly of her peculiarities. Presently she would see them for 

herself, and then, in her own good time, she would rub down of 
her own accord the sharper angles; and then she would take Lady 

Bligh for her model, instinctively, without being told to do so: and 

so all would be well. Arguing thus, Alfred had not allowed her 

to say a word to him about that escapade with the stock-whip on 

the first morning, for her penitence was grievous to him—and was 

it a thing in the least likely to happen twice? Nevertheless, he 

was thoroughly miserable in a week—that electioneering conver- 

sation was the finisher—and at last he had determined to speak. 

Thus the walk to Richmond was strangely silent, for all the time 

he was casting about for some way of expressing what was in his 

mind, without either wounding her feelings or letting her see that 

his own were sore. 

Now they walked to Richmond by the river, and then over the 
bridge, but, before they climbed the hill to the park gates, a 
solemn ceremony, insisted upon by Alfred, was duly observed : 
the Bride ate a ‘ Maid-of-Honour’ in the Original Shop ; and when 
the famous delicacy had been despatched and criticised, and 
Alfred had given a wild and stumbling account of its historic 
origin, his wife led the way back into the sunshine in such high 
spirits that his own dejection deepened sensibly as the burden 
of his unuttered remonstrances increased. At last, in despair, 
10—2 
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he resolved to hold his tongue, for that morning at least. Then, 
indeed, they chatted cheerfully together for the first time 
during the walk, and he was partly with her in her abuse of the 
narrow streets and pavements of Richmond, but still stuck up for 
them on the plea that they were quaint and thoroughly English ; 
whereat she laughed him to scorn; and so they reached the park. 

But no sooner was the soft cool grass under their dusty feet, 
and the upland swelling before them as far as the eye could travel, 
than the Bride became suddenly and unaccountably silent. Alfred 
stole curious glances as he walked at her side, and it seemed to 
him that the dark eyes roving so eagerly over the landscape were 
grown wistful and sad. 

‘ How like it is to the old place!’ she exclaimed at last. 

‘You don’t mean your father’s run, Gladdie ?’ 

‘Yes, I do; this reminds me of it more than anything I’ve 
seen yet.’ 

‘ What nonsense, my darling!’ said Alfred, laughing. ‘ Why, 
there is no such green spot as this in all Australia!’ 

‘Ah! you were there in the drought, you see; you never saw 
the run after decent rains. If you had, you’d soon see the like- 
ness between those big paddocks in what we call the “C Block” 
and this. But the road spoils this place; it wants a Bush road ; 
let’s get off it for a bit.’ 

So they bore inward, to the left, and Gladys was too thoroughly 
charmed, and too thoughtful, to say much. And now the cool 
bracken was higher than their knees, and the sun beat upon their 
backs very fiercely ; and now they walked upon turf like velvet, 
in the shadows of the trees. 

‘You don’t get many trees like these out there,’ said Alfred. 

‘ Well—not in Riverina, I know we don’t,’ Gladys reluctantly 
admitted ; and soon she added: ‘ Nor any water-holes like this,’ 

For they found themselves on the margin of the largest of the 
Pen Ponds. There was no wind, not a ripple could be seen upon 
the whole expanse of the water. The fierce sun was still mellowed 
by a thin, gauzy haze, and the rays were diffused over the pond 
in a solid gleam. The trees on the far side showed fairly distinct 
outlines, filled in with a bluish smoky grey, and entirely without 
detail. The day was sufficiently sultry, even for the Thames valley. 

‘And yet,’ continued Gladys, speaking slowly and thought- 
fully, ‘it does remind one of the Bush, somehow. I’ve some- 
times brought a mob of sheep through the scrub to the water, in 
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the middle of the day, and the water has looked just like this— 
like a great big lump of quicksilver pressed into the ground and 
shaved off level. That’d be on the hot still days, something like 
to-day. We now and then did have a day like this, you know— 
only, of course, a jolly sight hotter. But we had more days with 
the hot wind, hot and strong; what terrors they were when you 
were driving sheep!’ 

‘ You were a tremendous stock-rider, Gladdie!’ remarked her 
husband. 

‘Wasn’t I just! Ever since I was that high! And I was 
fond, like, of that old ruan—knew every inch of it better than any 
man on the place—except the old man, and perhaps Daft Larry. 
Knew it, bless you! from sunrise—you remember the sunrise out 
there, dull, and red, and sudden—to sundown, when you spotted 
the station pines black as ink against the bit of pink sky, as you 
came back from mustering. Let’s see—I forget how it goes—no, 
it’s like this: 

’*Twas merry ’mid the black-woods when we spied the station roofs, 
To wheel the wild scrub cattle at the yard, 
With a running fire of stock-whips, and a fiery run of hoofs, 
Oh, the hardest day was never then too hard ! 
That’s how it goes, I think. We used sometimes to remember it 
as we rode home, dog-tired. But it was sheep with us, not cattle, 
more’s the pity. Why, what’s wrong, Alfred? Have you seen a 
ghost ?’ 

‘No. But you fairly amaze me, darling. I’d no idea you 
knew any poetry. What is it ?’ 

‘Gordon—mean to say you’ve never heard of him? Adam 
Lindsay Gordon! You must have heard of him, out there. 
Everybody knows him in the Bush. Why, I’ve heard shearers, 
and hawkers, and swagmen spouting him by the yard! He was 
our Australian poet, and you never had one to beat him. Father 
saysso. Father says he is as good as Shakespeare.’ 

Alfred made no contradiction, for a simple reason: he had not 
listened to her last sentences; he was thinking how well she hit 
off the Bush, and how nicely she quoted poetry—everything that 
was not prose was poetry to Alfred. He was silent for some 
minutes. Then he said earnestly : 

‘I wish, my darling, that you would sometimes talk to my 
mother like that!’ 

Gladys returned from the antipodes in a flash. ‘Ishall never 
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talk to any of your people any more about Australia!’ And, by 
her tone, she meant it. 

‘Why not ?’ ° 

‘Because they don’t like it, Alfred ; I see they don’t, though 
I never see it so clearly as when it’s all over and too late. Yet 
why should they hate it so? Why should it annoy them? I’ve 
nothing else to talk about, and I should have thought they’d like 
to hear of another country. I know J liked to hear all about 
England from you, Alfred!’ 

Faint though it was, the reproach in her voice cut him to the 
heart. Yet his moment had come. He had decided, it is true, 
to say nothing at all; but then there had been no opening, and 
here was one such as might never come again. 

‘Gladdie,’ he began, with great tenderness, ‘don’t be hurt, 
but I’m going to tell you what may have something to do with it. 
You know, you are apt to get—I won’t say excited—but perhaps 
a little too enthusiastic, when you taik of the Bush. Quite right— 
and no wonder, J say—but then, here in England, somehow, they 
very seldom seem to get enthusiastic. Then, again—I think— 
perhaps—you say things that are all right out there, but sound 
odd in our ridiculous ears. For we are an abominable, insular 
nation of humbugs > began poor Alfred with a tremendous. 
outburst of indignation, fearing that he had said too much, and 
making a floundering effort to get out of what he had said. But 
his wife cut him short. 

The colour had mounted to her olive cheeks. Denseness, at 
all events, was not among her failings—when she kept calm. 

She was sufficiently calm now. ‘I see what you mean, and I 
shall certainly say no more about Australia. “I like a man that 
is well-bred!” Do you remember how Daft Larry used to wag 
his head and say that whenever he saw you? “ You're not one of 
the low sort,” he used to go on; and how we did laugh! But 
I’ve been thinking, Alfred, that he couldn’t have said the same 
about me, if ’d beena man. And—and that’s at the bottom of 
it all!’ She smiled, but her smile was sad. 

‘You are offended, Gladys?’ 

‘Not a bit. Only I seem to understand.’ 

‘You don’t understand! And that isn’t at the bottom of it!” 

‘Very well, then, it isn’t. So stop frowning like that this 
instant. I’d no idea you looked so well when you were fierce. I 
shall make you fierce often now. Come, you stupid boy! I shall 
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learn in time. How do you know I’m not learning already? 
Come away; we’ve had enough of the water-hole, I think.’ 

She took his arm, and together they struck across to Ham 
Gate. But Alfred was silent and moody ; and the Bride knew why. 

‘ Dear old Alfred,’ she said at last, pressing his arm with her 
hand, ‘I know I shall get on well with all your people, in time.’ 

‘ All of them, Gladdie ? ’ 

‘ At any rate, all but Granville.’ 

‘Still not Gran! I was afraid of it.’ 

‘No; I shall never care much about Gran. I can’t help it, 
really I can’t. He is everlastingly sneering, and he thinks him- 
self so much smarter than he is. Then he enjoysit when I make 
a fool of myself; I see he does ; and—oh, I can’t bear him.’ 

A pugnacious expression came into Alfred’s face, but passed 
over, and left it only stern. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I know his infernal manner; but, when he 
sneers, it’s only to show what a superior sort of fellow he is; he 
doesn’t mean anything by it. The truth is, I fear he’s becoming 
a bit of a snob; but at least he’s a far better fellow than you 
think ; there really isn’t a better fellow going. Take my word 
for it, and for Heaven’s sake avoid words with him; will you 
promise me this much, Gladdie ? ’ 

‘Very well—though I have once or twice thought there’d be 
a row between us, and though I do think what he’d hear from me 
would do him all the good in the world. But I promise. And I 
promise, too, not to gas about Australia to any of them for a whole 
week. So there.’ 

They walked on, almost in silence, until Ham Common was 
crossed and they had reached the middle of the delightful green. 
And here—with the old-fashioned houses on three sides of them, 
and the avenue of elms behind them, and the most orthodox of 
village duck-ponds at their feet—Gladys stopped short, and fairly 
burst into raptures. 

‘But,’ said Alfred, as soon as he could get a word in, which 
was not immediately, ‘you go on as though this was the first 
real, genuine English village you’d seen; whereas nothing could 
be more entirely and typically English than Twickenham itself.’ 

‘ Ah, but this seems miles and miles away from Twickenham, 
and all the other villages round about that I’ve seen. I think I 
would rather live here, where it is so quiet and still, like a Bush 
township. I like Twickenham; but on one side there’s nothing 
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but people going up and down in boats, and on the other side the 
same thing, only coaches instead of boats. And I hate the sound 
of those coaches, with their jingle and rattle and horn-blowing ; 
though I shouldn’t hate it if I were on one.’ — 

‘Would you so very much like to fizz around on a coach then ?’ 

‘Would I not!’ said Gladys. 

The first person they saw, on getting home, was Granville, 
who was lounging in the little verandah where they had taken tea 
on the afternoon of their arrival, smoking cigarettes over a book. 
It was the first volume of a novel, which he was scanning for 
review. He seemed disposed to be agreeable. 

‘Gladys, he said, ‘this book’s about Australia; what’s a 
“new chum,” please? I may as well know, as, so far, the hero’s 
one.’ 

‘A “new chum,”’ his sister-in-law answered him readily, ‘is 
some fellow newly out from home, who goes up the Bush ; and he’s 
generally a fool.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Granville ; ‘ the hero of this story answers in 
every particular to your definition.’ : 

Granville went on with his skimming. On a slip of paper 
lying handy were the skeletons of some of the smart epigram- 
matic sentences with which the book would presently be pulverised. 
Husband and wife had gone through into the house, leaving him 
to his congenial task; when the Tempter, in humorous mood, 
put it into the head of his good friend Granville to call back the 
Bride for a moment’s sport. 

‘I say’—the young man assumed the air of the innocent 
interlocutor—‘is it true that every one out there wears a big 
black beard, and a red shirt, and jack-boots and revolvers?’ 

‘No, it is not; who says so?’ 

‘Well, this fellow gives me that impression. In point of fact, 
it always was my impression. Isn’t it a fact, however, that most 
of your legislators (I meant to ask you this last night, but our 
friend the senator gave me no chance)—that most of your 
legislators are convicts ?’ 

‘Does your book give you that impression too?’ the Bride 
inquired coolly. 

‘No; that’s original, more or less.’ 

‘ Then it’s wrong, altogether. But, see here, Gran : you ought 
to go out there.’ 

‘Why, pray ?’ 
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‘You remember what I said a “new chum” was?’ 

‘Yes; among other things, a fool.’ 

‘Very good. You ought to go out there, because there are the 
makings of such a splendid “ newchum” in you. You’re thrown 
away in England.’ 

Granville dropped his book and put up his eye-glass. But the 
Bride was gone. She had already overtaken her husband, and 
seized him by the arm. 

‘Oh, Alfred,’ she cried, ‘I have done it! I have broken my 
promise! I have had words with Gran! Oh, my poor boy—I’m 
beginning to make you wish to goodness you’d never seen me—I 
feel I am!’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GRAN’S REVENGE. 


ALL men may be vain, but the vanity of Granville Bligh was, so 
to speak, of a special brand. In the bandying of words (which, 
after all, was his profession), his vanity was not too easily satisfied 
by his own performances. This made him strong in attack, 
through setting up a high standard, of the kind; but it left his 
defence somewhat weak for want of practice. His war was always 
in the enemy’s lines. He paid too much attention to his attack. 
Thus, though seldom touched by an adversary, when touched he 
was wounded; and, what was likely to militate against his pro- 
fessional chances, when wounded he was generally winged. His 
own skin was too thin; he had not yet learnt to take without a 
twinge what he gave without a qualm: for a smart and aggressive 
young man he was simply absurdly sensitive. 

But, though weaker in defence than might have been expected, 
Granville was no mean hand at retaliation. He neither forgot 
nor forgave; and he paid off old scores and new ones with the 
heavy interest demanded by his exorbitant vanity. Here again 
his vanity was very fastidious. First or last, by fair means or 
foul, Granville was to finish a winner. Until he did, his vanity 
and he were not on speaking terms. 

There were occasions, of course, when he was not in a position 
either to viposte at once or to whet his blade and pray for the 
next merry meeting. Such cases occurred sometimes in court, 
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when the bench would stand no nonsense, and brusquely said as 
much, if not rather more. Incredible as it may seem, however, 
Granville felt his impotency hardly less in the public streets, 
when he happened to be unusually well dressed and gutter-chaff 
rose to the occasion. In fact, probably the worst half-hour he 
ever spent in his life was one fine morning when unaccountable 
energy actuated him to walk to Richmond, and take the train 
there, instead of getting in at Twickenham ; for, encountering a 
motley and interminable string of vehicles en route to Kempton 
Park, he ran a gauntlet of plebeian satire during that half hour, 
such as he never entirely could forget. 

To these abominable experiences, the Bride’s piece of rudeness 
unrefined (which she had the bad taste to perpetrate at the very 
moment when he was being rude to her, but in a gentlemanlike 
way) was indeed a mere trifle; but Granville, it will now be seen, 
thought more of trifles than the ordinary rational animal ; and this 
one completely altered his attitude towards Gladys. 

If, hitherto, he had ridiculed her, delicately, to her face, and 
disparaged her—with less delicacy—behind her back, he had been 
merely pursuing a species of intellectual sport, without much 
malicious intent. He was not aware that he had ever made the 
poor thing uncomfortable. He had not inquired into that. He 
was only aware that he had more than once had his joke out of 
her, and enjoyed it, and felt pleased with himself. But his senti- 
ment towards her was no longer so devoid of animosity. She had 
scored off him; he had felt it sufficiently at the moment; but he 
felt it much more when it had rankled a little. And he despised 
and detested himself for having been scored off, even without 
witnesses, by a creature so coarse and contemptible. He was too 
vain to satisfy himself with the comfortable, elastic, and deservedly 
popular principle that certain unpleasantnesses and certainly 
unpleasant people are ‘beneath notice.’ Nobody was beneath 
Granville’s notice ; he would have punished with his own boot the 
young blackguards of the gutter, could he have been sure of 
catching them, and equally sure of not being seen; and he 
punished Gladys in a fashion that precluded detection—even 
Gladys herself never knew that she was under the lash. 

On the contrary, she ceased to dislike her brother-in-law. 
He was become more polite to her than he had ever been before ; 
more affable and friendly in every way. Quite suddenly, they 
were brother and sister together. 
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‘How well those two get on!’ Lady Bligh would whisper to 
her husband, during the solemn game of bézique which was an 
institution of their quieter evenings; and, indeed, the Bride and 
her brother-in-law had taken to talking and laughing a good deal 
in the twilight by the open window. But, sooner or later, Gran-- 
ville was sure to come over to the card-table with Gladys’s latest 
story or saying, with which he would appear to be hugely amused : 
and the same he delighted to repeat in its original vernacular, 
and with its original slips of grammar, but with his own faultless: 
accent—which emphasised those peculiarities, making Lady Bligh 
sigh sadly and Sir James look as though he did not hear. And 
Alfred was too well pleased that his wife had come to like Granville 
at last, to listen to what they were talking about; and the poor 
girl herself never once suspected the unkindness; far from it,. 
indeed, for she liked Granville now. 

‘I thought he would never forgive me for giving him that bit 
of my mind the other day ; but you see, Alfred, it did him good; 
and now I like him better than I ever thought possible in this 
world. He’s awfully good to me. And we take an interest in the 
same sort of things. Didn’t you hear how interested he was in 
Bella’s sweetheart at lunch to-day ?’ 

Alfred turned away from the fresh bright face that was raised 
to his. He could not repress a frown. 

‘I do wish you wouldn’t call the girl Bella,’ he said, with 
some irritation. ‘Her name’s Bunn, Why don’t you call her 
Bunn, dear? And nobody dreams of making talk about their 
maids’ affairs, let alone their maids’ young men, at the table. 
It’s not the custom—not in England.’ 

A week ago he would not have remonstrated with her upon so 
small a matter; but the ice had been broken that morning in 
Richmond Park. And a week ago she would very likely have 
told him, laughingly, to hang his English customs ; but now she 
looked both pained and puzzled, as she begged him to explain to 
her the harm in what she had said. 

‘Harm?’ said Alfred, more tenderly. ‘Well, there was no 
real harm in it—that’s the wrong word altogether—especially as- 
we were by ourselves, without guests. Still, you know, the 
mother doesn’t want to hear all about her servants’ family affairs, 
and what her servants’ sweethearts are doing in Australia, or any- 
where else. All that—particularly when you talk of the woman 
by her Christian name—sounds very much—why, it sounds 
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almost as though you made a personal friend of the girl, 
Gladdie !’ 

Gladys opened wide her lovely eyes. ‘ Why, so I do!’ 

Alfred looked uncomfortable. 

‘So I do!’ said the Bride again. ‘And why not, pray? 
There, you see, you know of no reason why I shouldn’t be friends 
with her, you goose! But I won’t speak of her any more 
as Bella, if you don’t like—except to her face. I shall call her 
what I please to her face, sir! But, indeed, I wouldn’t have 
spoken about her at all to-day, only I was interested to know her 
young man was out there; and Gran seemed as interested as me, 
for he went on asking questions F 

Alfred was quite himself again. 

‘ Any way, darling,’ he said, interrupting her with a kiss, ‘I 
am glad you have got over your prejudice against Gran! ’—and 
he went out, looking it; but leaving behind him less of gladness 
than he carried away. 

The conversation had taken place in the little morning-room 
in the front of the house, which faced the west ; and the strong 
afternoon sunshine, striking down through the trembling tree- 
tops, dappled the Bride’s face with lights and shadows. It was 
not, at the moment, a very happy face. All the reckless, radiant, 
aggressive independence of two or three weeks ago was gone out 
of it. The bold, direct glance was somewhat less bold. The dark, 
lustrous, lovely eyes were become strangely wistful. Gladys was 
in trouble. 

It had crept upon her by slow degrees. Shade by shade the 
fatal truth had dawned even upon her—the fatal disparity 
between herself and her new relations. This was plainer to no 
one than to the Bride herself; and to her the disparity meant 
despair—it was so wide—and it grew wider day by day, as her 
realisation of it became complete. Well, she had made friends 
with Granville: but that was all. The Judge had been distant 
and ceremonious from the first; he was distant and cere- 
monious still. He had never again unbent so much as at. that 
tragic moment when he bade her rise from her knees in the 
wet stable-yard. As for Lady Bligh, she had begun by being 
kind enough ; but her kindness had run to silent sadness. She 
seemed full of regrets. Gladys was as far from her as ever. And 
Gladys knew the reasons for all this—some of them. She saw, 
too, the most conspicuous among her own shortcomings; and 
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against those that she did see (Heaven knows) she struggled 
strenuously. But there were many she could not see, yet; she 
felt this, vaguely ; and it was this that filled her with despair. 

It was green grass that she gazed out upon from the morning- 
room window, as the trouble deepened in her eyes; and in 
Australia she had seldom seen grass that was green. But just 
then she would have given all the meadows of England for one 
strip of dry salt-bush plain, with the sun dropping down behind 
the far-away line of sombre, low-sized scrub, and the sand-hills 
flushing in the blood-red light, and the cool evening wind coming 
up from the south. The picture was very real to her—as real, for 
the moment, as this shaven grass-plot, and the line of tall trees 
that shadowed it, with their trunks indistinguishable—in this 
light—against the old brick wall. Then she sighed, and the 
vision vanished—and she thought of Alfred. 

‘He can’t go on loving me always, unless I improve,’ she 
said dismally. ‘I must get more like his own people, and get on 
better with them, and all that. I must! Yet he doesn’t tell me 
how to set to work; and it’s hard to find out for oneself. I am 
trying; but it’s very hard. If only somebody would show me 
how! For, unless I find out, he can’t care about me much 
longer—I see it—he can’t!’ 

Yet it seemed that he did. 

If attending to the most extravagant wish most lightly spoken 
counts for anything, Alfred could certainly care for his wife still, 
and did care for her very dearly indeed. And that wish that 
Gladys had expressed while walking through the village of Ham 
—the desire to drive about in a coach-and-four—had been at 
least lightly uttered, and had never since crossed her mind, very 
possibly. Nevertheless, one day in the second week of June the 
coach-and-four turned up—spick and span, and startling and 
fairylike as Cinderella’s famous vehicle. It was Alfred’s surprise ; 
he had got the coach for the rest of the season; and when he saw 
that his wife could find no words to thank him—but could only 
gaze at him in silence, with her lovely eyes grown soft and 
melting, and his hand pressed in hers—then, most likely, the 
honest fellow experienced a purer joy than he had ever known in 
all his life before. Nor did the surprise end there. By collusion 
with Lady Bligh and Granville, a strong party had been secretly 
convened for Ascot the very next day; and a charming dress, 
which Gladys had never ordered, came down from her dress- 
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maker in Conduit Street that evening—when Alfred confessed, and 
was hugged. And then, just as she was getting low and miser- 
able and self-conscious, Gladys was carried off her feet and whirled 
without warning into a state of immense excitement. 

Perhaps she could not have expressed her gratitude more 
eloquently than she did but a minute before they all drove off in 
the glorious June morning; when, getting her husband to herself 
for one moment, she flung her arms about his neck and whispered 
tenderly : 

‘I’m going to be as good as gold all day—it’s the least I can 
-do, darling !’ 

And she was no worse than her word. The racing interested her 
vastly—she won a couple of sweepstakes too, by the way—yet all 
day she curbed her wild excitement with complete success. Only 
‘her dark eyes sparkled so that people declared they had never seen 
a woman so handsome, and in appearance so animated, who proved 
‘to have so little—so appallingly little—to say for herself. And 
it was Gladys herself who drove them all home again, handling 
the ribbons as no other woman handled them that season, and 
cracking her whip as very few men could crack one, so that it 
was heard for half a mile through the clear evening air, while for 
half that distance people twisted their necks and strained their 
“eyes to see the last of the dark, bewitching, dashing driver who 
‘threaded her way with such nerve and skill through the moving 
‘maze of wheels and horseflesh that choked the country roads. 

And, with it all, she kept her promise to the letter. And 
‘her husband was no less delighted than proud. And only her 
‘brother-in-law felt aggrieved. 

‘But it’s too good to last,’ was that young man’s constant 
-consolation. ‘It’s a record, so far; but she’ll break out before 
the day is over; she’ll entertain us yet—or I'll know the reason 
~why!’ he may have added in his most secret soul. At all events, 
vas he sat next her at dinner, when the Lady Lettice Dunlop— 
his right-hand neighbour—remarked in a whisper the Bride’s 
‘silence, Granville was particularly prompt to whisper back: 

‘Try her about: Australia. Sound her on the comparative 
merits of their races out there and Ascot. Talk in front of me, if 

-you like ; I don’t mind; and she’ll like it.’ 

So Lady Lettice Dunlop leant over gracefully, and said she 
had heard of a race called the Melbourne Cup; and how did it 
-compare with the Gold Cup at Ascot? 
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The Bride shook her head conclusively, and a quick light came 
into her eyes. ‘There is xo comparison.’ 

‘You mean, of course, that your race does not compare with 
ours? Well, it hardly would, you know!’ Lady Lettice smiled 
compassionately. 

‘ Not a bit of it!’ was the brusque and astonishing retort. ‘I 
mean that the Melbourne Cup knocks spots—I mean to say, is 
ten thousand times better than what we saw to-day !’ 

The Lady Lettice sat upright again and manipulated her fan. 
And it was Granville’s opening. 

‘I can quite believe it,’ chimed in Gran. ‘I always did hear 
that that race of yours was the race of the world. Englishmen 
say so who have been out there, Lady Lettice. But you should 
tell us wherein the superiority lies, Gladys.’ 

The Bride complied with alacrity. 

‘Why, the course is ever so much nicer; there are ever so 
many more people, but ever so much less crowding; the manage- 
ment of everything is ever so much better; and the dresses are 
gayer—ever so much !’ 

‘ Ever so much’ was a recent reform suggested by Alfred. It 
was an undoubted improvement upon ‘a jolly sight,’ which it 
replaced; but, like most reforms, it was apt to be too much en 
évidence just at first. 

She rattled off the points at a reckless rate, and paused fairly 
breathless. Her speaking looks and silent tongue no longer 
presented their curious contradiction; she not only looked excited, 
but spoke excitedly now. Lady Lettice smiled faintly, with 
elevated eyes and eye-brows, as she listened—till the comparison 
between Colonial and English dress, at which home-touch Lady 
Lettice was momentarily overcome bebind her fan. But the 
Bride had other hearers besides Lady Lettice; and those who 
heard listened for more; and those who listened for more heard 
Granville remark pleasantly : 

‘You used to come down from the Bush for the Melbourne 
Cup, then ?’ 

‘ Did once,’ Gladys was heard to reply. 

‘ Have a good time ?’ 

‘ Did so.’ 

‘Old gentleman in luck, then?’ 

‘Pretty well. No; not altogether, I think.’ 

‘ Didn’t care about going again, eh?’ 
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‘No; but that was because he knocked up when we got back.’ 

The conversation had become entirely confidential between 
the two. Lady Lettice was out of it, and looked as though she 
were glad of that, though in reality she was listening with quite 
a fierce interest. Others were listening too, and not a few were 
watching the Bride with a thorough fascination: the good 
humour and high spirits with which she was now brimming over 
enhanced her beauty to a remarkable degree. 

‘What was it that knocked him up?’ inquired Granville 
softly, but in distinct tones. 

She smiled at him. ‘ Never you mind!’ 

‘ But I am interested.’ He looked it. 

She smiled at him again, not dreaming that any other eye 
was upon her; then she raised her champagne glass two inches 
from the table and set it down again; and her smile broadened, 
as though it were the best joke in the world. 

The refined tale was told. The action was understood by alk 
who had listened to what went before. 

The Judge was one of those who both saw and heard ; and he 
spoke to Granville on the subject afterwards, and with some 
severity. But Gran’s defence was convincing enough. 

‘Upon my honour, sir,’ he protested, ‘I had no kind of idea 
what was coming.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Judge, grimly, ‘I hope everybody did not 
take it in. Her own father, too! Apart from the offensiveness 
of the revelation, there was a filial disrespect in it which, to me, 
was the worst part of it all.’ 

Granville looked at his father humorously through his 
eye-glass. 

‘I fear, sir, she is like owr noble profession, no Respecter of 
Persons!’ 

But the Judge saw nothing to smile at. ‘It is nothing to 
joke about, my boy,’ he observed. ‘It has provoked me more 
than I can say. It is enough to frighten one out of asking people 
to the house. It forces me to do what I am very unwilling to do: 
I shall speak seriously to Alfred before we go to bed.’ 


(To be continued.) 








